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comrost. an old-fashioned fogy like myself thinks | and strange to her, and she how | tain Lemaine It is very unkind 
va. 7.2% about it. Even en ulster can't spoil our | bright and gay it was, and what a make fun of my ignorance.” alah 
; Majory,”’ he added, as he took her face be: | world she lived in; and the girl’s heart was| “I?” the young officer. “T 
tween his hands, and kissed her white | full of a gay song of and would not dare to do so, even if { wished. 
Ir ere should come e time, Or ites thine beak’ brow, looking into the bright blue eyes | which flushed her fair cheeks en parted How many dances may I hope for to night, 
At on = ~~ help, and _ which met his so frankly. ‘There is a | the little red lips ins t smile. Miss Beresford t'’ 

And oom fort—bow shall I perform my part? | Check for Messrs. Marshal! & Snell grove, lit: “What does she like, Mr. Beresford,”’ “As many as like,’ said Marjory a 
How shall I make my beart 5 vesting pee, tle sister; and be sure you make yourself as | said Mrs. Al 5 at Marjory very Hitele absent . “Who ts that young lady 
— — face, pretty as you can, and as like a Gainsbor-: | critically—‘s or @ forget me- | ia maize who is playing lawa-tennis so 

and ary thy tears in bitter woe’s despite t ough blue girl as possible. And now,’’ he | not?’ well ?” 

Bw st i ste the, strength to kee By vorce continued, stopping Marjy's thanks, ‘‘don’t “A blue bird,”’ answered ae ‘That y in maise? Oh, Lily 
see nnail | bid thy fainting soul rejolce, lie awake dreaming ot balls and garden: | —‘something very unlike herself, At Bllen Daley!" be replied carelessiv. ‘‘But 

Hor mar tne counsel of mine Own heart ——— gets as | aye wo Benn Any —7* * thinx * don’t give me too much latitude, Miss Beres- 

y fora on e “Bot very charming, ford, or I may im your kindness. 
Loe a care — ing bg me to Penzance and ——Ro bi Good. | Isabel Alford, emifing. It iss terrible — —* 

A night, my sunshine.” Mrs. Alford was peng. Le rms herselt “IT mean what [ say, Captain Lomsine,”’ 
| must live higher, nearer to the reach “Good night, dear, dear Dick. You are | in her dainty gray robes, with a touch | said y. with @ little deepening rose 
—55 tn aoe ae ny ns x the dearest old brother in a and there, that she could | color. ‘I shall be y to dance with 

Content to thee, whom I would ly bless. “Am It 80 much the r. Good- | afford to perceive and admire the little de. | you. She is very 6, is she not?’ 
ab! weet woe were mine if m shouldst | night. gee * * eo meee - Seabee at igh biush- | she went on, as the young man thanked her 

pg. wit es t and | rapturously. 
— — — CHAPTER IIL P shade fiecking over her through the foliage | _“Who—Lady Ellen? Yes, she is very 

Willing to help thee, but confased, afraid ! of the beech trees, looking, as Mrs. Altord | handsome for a brunette.”’ 
ae baauar 108, —— —— meant | suid, very charming, “Don’t you admire brunettes?” said the 

. coming forward on the velvety green . 
ee Y sward 0 greet her favorite. “How | pias lat delicate state of tus, orien | (ag on dangerous — Wapah out apeome ae 
iat — Seve be Benne Shee Oy, ~y are you. Mr. Beresford? And what fell around her in soft fleecy folds and lay | W87 to a series of ã mptiments, which how- 
The dearest bond between my heart and thee, | 20e8 this child look like—s blue bell, or 2) on the velvety turf. Her hat wasa “Gains. | ever her compsnion admired her too sin- 
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CHAPTER Il.—(oonrrnvep ) 


TICK, are you going to sleep?’ said the 
sweet young voice, with its ring of glad 
melody. ‘‘What is the direction for 

- this letter—Mr, Dareham's? There 
is nothing given on his but ‘Axminster.’ ”’ 

“Dereham's?’’ sald Dick, rousing with a 
art “Oh, yes, ‘Axminster’ will find bim! 
Thanks very much, little woman; you have 
. & great wig to me.”’ 

“Lam so glad, Dick.’’ she replied, with a 
bright look up at him, as she closed the 
writing-case she had heen using, and put 
away the pen and sealing wax with a dainty 
aestness which his masculine tidiness ad- 
= ante. 

“Had not you better write jast one more 
while your hand is in, Marit” he asked, 


mailing 
“Oae more? Yes, if you like. Who is it 
Snellgrove,’’ he 


of” she said, pausing. 
“To Messrs. Marshall & 

‘to order your blue 

party. ad 


replied, smiling again, 
tres for Mrs. Alford's 
* ‘That is much too important a matter to 
1 written without consideration” said 
pony seriously. ‘Phere are lots of things 
be thought of, Mr. Richard. Material. 
tyle, facon, trimmings, all must be well 
J —besides the length of my purse: 
you know I have had a new habit and 
Ry Sey quarter.’’ 
deous ulster,”’ said D : 
i ss he took the seat at the —3 A 
taser wil ge ae eae aiee 
ve 
378* again, Marjyt” ts value 
yoted May 208", say that it is pretty,” 
ttylish "Jory; ‘bat it is useful and very 
tom Ut rer Wear it again, a real ulster 
How absurd you are, 


er House? 
Mr 
** All Draroe envies that garment 


— queried Dick, lifting his 
eet” the popalation.” 


tas Male or female?" said Dick again, with 
“You — 

, cried Marjory, half 

aie ah met ToEeL “Tt i 8 perfect cost, 


even it has 
ta of not quite so pock- 
urd Suttons as Mrs. Aliord’s.” said Rich 


“Wear it by all 
* mea: ) 
auld, mailing. “Yous mf Lope brew ; 
t 





forget-me not ?"’ 

Mrs. Alford was a handsome girl—she 
was little more than a girl, although there 
Was 4 pretty little boy of three years who 
called her ‘‘mamma’’—tall and slender, fair 
and stately, kindly too, and as yet unspoiled 
by pleasure and the gay life she had led 
since her marriage. 

At his father’s death Charles Alford who 
bad been Dick Beresford's great chum dur- 
ing their boyish days, had found himself the 
owner, not only of a handsome y, 
totally unencumbered, but of an unusually 
large fortune; and his first act,as soon as the 
mourning for his father was over—it had 
been but outward mourning, for Mr Alford 
bad never tried to win his son's esteem or 
affection—had been to marry this beautiful 
penniless maiden, whom he loved most ten. 
derly, and who regarded him with almost 
equal affection. 

It had been a great change to Isabel Alford 
to queen it as mistress of Alford Hall. She 
had come there fresh from a crowded par 
sonage, where, as the oldest of seven boys 
and girls, she had been expected to make 
herself useful in many ways; and she had 
brought to her husband a warm true heart, s 

uick bat sweet temner, and an inexhaustible 

ow of spirita, which was a great boon to 
Charlie Alford, whose early education and 
gloomy boyhood had made him rather grave, 
taciturn. and reserved. 

Alford Hall was a fine old house standing 
in well-kept, but not remarkably extensive 
grounds. The lawn, in itself a marvel for 
s ze and besuty, faced the conan ose 
windows, which opened to the ground, thus 
epabling the guests to walk in and out at 
will. The lawn was dotted here and there 
with trees, which separated it as it were into 
several compartments, and permitted the 
different games provided for the visitors, 
without interfering with esch other. At the 
right side of the house there was & lovely 
quaint old-fashioned flower garden. and & 
second smaller lawn which sloped down 
te s _ rippling stream crossed by an 

amenta . 
oer. Alford’s —_ presented s fair 
sight on the afternoon of this garden-part 
h Marjy had ——— to wi 


tense eagerness. as they were 
srith living. walking,end talking flowerr—for 


ies’ dresses consisted of all kinds of 
ame gausy fabrics, of every imagina 
ble bright and delicate hue. 

It was a hot afternoon, suliry almost, out 
of the shade of those grand old beech trees, 
but apparently not too hot for lawn tennis, 

Reton and croquet; for, as Marjory 
and Dick crossed the lawn to salute their 
these games were going on with un- 
abated vigor. 2 pen eee 7 - —* 
D a 
——— Lage cool and comiort- 
able; and a be 


playing some gy 
oe: opera tune in keeping with the fee 


—— blue eves glittered with joyful 


aay it very 
already ing 


borough,’ lined and turned up with the 
blue as her dress, and ornamented with 
long drooping blue feather. Her dress 
perfect in style and taste; and, as Dick said 
she looked quite unlike the white robed quiet 
little damsel she usually was. She looked 
with A. ee gal’ te 

th a pretty shyness 
which told Dick Berechoat that she was not 
unaware of the change. 

‘‘Who chose your dress, Marjy? It suits 
you to perfection,and you have not sufficient 
vanity to have known that it would do so 
Never wear anything but that blue if you 
San Se Wee added Mrs. Alford, 
smiling. 

*‘Dick chose it,”’ said Marjory simply. “I 
am 90 glad you like it, Belle.” 

“I must compliment you on your taste, 
Mr. Beresford,’’ said Mrs. Alford. ‘‘Ah, 
here cimes Ciptaion Lemsine, Marjy!"’ 

The young offiser—the same tall young 
man wih had escorted Marjory home across 
the moor—came forward eagerly, his face 
radiant his eyes speaking hisad fon and 
Dick Beresford ~~ rather — Mar- 

ory’s answer to eager greeting. 
; She gave him her hand, smiling and liftin 
her blue eyes to his in a quiet unem 
way, and, if Harry Lemaine held the little 
gloved hand in his rather longer than usual, 
the girl was too unsophisticated to notice it, 
and replied to his question with the most 
pertect sang froid, which any London belle 
might have emulated. 
‘No, thank 
not going to p 
and I want to see the 
the music is!" 
‘Bhall I find you a ovmfortable seat?’ 
said the young man. ‘‘Will you trust r- 
self tomy gu Mies Beresford 
win ow Cans oe eee be ?’’ 
he two you people walked away to- 
er, while Dick 8 attention was claimed 
y Mrs. Alford, who wanted to show him 


7 


while at her 
Lemaine talking 


lookiag perfectly 
with each other. 
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own. You must enjoy it immensely. 

suppose you have promised all your dances? 

Have you kept one for mo 

“I am not en for any,” said Marjy 

rate Lomslaa, excegs tne Theeeen.” 

D ex 

‘Don’t you really? Iam selfish enough 

to rejrice at it. But you won't be able to 
Half the people here were 

g who you were when I saw 





excitement, as she stood for » moment by 





Mrs. Alford, surveying the scone, so new 


yor Really ? You are laughing at me, Cap 


cerelv to bestow. 

‘Not so much as blondes,’’ he answered, 
— 

“I think dark eyes most beautifal,’’ said 

iss Berestord ver decidedly, thinking of a 
pair of velvety dark eyes which could be so, 
) A caressing forall the smile in their 

ept 

‘Do you?’ he answered again smiling. 

Marjory's simplicity and downrightness, 
were most refreshing after the general run 
of self possessed young ladies to which the 
young officer was accustomed. 

“I. thiok they msy be very besutifal 
sometimes; but they cannot be as beau- 
tifal as some biue ones I bave seen. 
Do you see,’ he went on after af = mee 
during which Marjory watched Ly Ellen's 

1 figure as she wielded her tennis- 
racket with the utmost skill and coolness, 
and Harry Lemsine watched the fair face 
under the big Giinsborough hat—‘‘do you 
see, Miss Beresford, that I have not 
ten which you told me was your favorite 
flower?’’ 

As he spoke he touched a besutifal Gioire 
de Dijon rose which he wore ia his button. 
hole; and Marjory, looking down, blushed 


~ 
“I see,’’ she returned, smiling. ‘T think 

‘ou ought to give me one to-day, Captain 
Lomaton te exchange for the one | gave you 
the other evening.’ 
‘Will you let me get vou one?”’ he ssid, 
Mm upesgerly. ‘Will you wear it if! 
do? I will bring you one if you will excuse 
ms for a minute.’ 
Bat Heary Lemsine had not acted with 


his usaa) discretion when he left Murjory 
alone, even for that short time which he 


had taken posses- 
and was introduciog saniry of 
e visitors. store he 


; and, as he reached 
under which they had 
saw Marjory with the pret 
nable ‘‘serving’’ s ball over 
trailing biue draperies 
up daiatily. He stood watching s 
. Bhe had refused to 
play when he had asked her, he thought 
some veration, and now she was play- 
with Lord Ronald Daley with as much 
rain as ifit had been a cold December 
instead of a hot Jaly afterncon [lirry 
e chose to think himself aggrieved; 
he stood a little without the lirais of 
tennis courts, a tall erect figure, 
y gray cyes. 
not the — Not many 
leanieg his back ost 
wet od beech. listesing to 
g Charles Allord half absent ly, 
Beresford, whose eyes also 
the graceful girlish form, with its 
azure rts. He saw how 
mated she looked, how the 
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and the red lips smiled; 
the pauses of the music 
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6 
lett the ; the panes in the drawing-room 
windows were beginning to blaze; the band 
was playing soft dreamy melodies now. 

Mrs. Alford’s guests were resting after 
their labors, and recruiting strength for sup- 
per. and the dance to follow. 

The lawn was covered with scattered 
groups sitting in various attitudes of weari- 
ness and eee nn yl four and five, and 
not a few consisting but of two persons. 

Oo the terrace white figures and some 
darker forms were pacing up and down; par- 
t aside, but fans were softly 
fro; the scent of the flowers 


tance the _— of Druroe were beginning to 
flicker dimly. 

There was something dreamy and romantic 
about the scene which touched Marjory’s 
impressionable nature. She was sitting on 
the trunk of a tree down by the little stream. 
let, with Harry Lemaine stretched at ber 
feet. He was talking half languidly, half 
sentimentally; and Marjory was listening 
abeently, not understanding, not heeding 
what he said; he might have been speaking 
some foreign language, he might have been 
repeating to her the words of that dreamy 
air of Verdi's which came to them so softly 
and sweetly through the trees, for ail the 

| knew or . Bhe would have pre- 
him to be silent; to the girl's romantic 
ideas it would have seemed more in harmony 
with thehour. She was weary perhaps,and 
the reaction after her afternoon's excitement 
was coming on. She felt almost saddened; 
tired out with pleasure as she was, it seemed 
asif some gray dim shadow was coming 
over all things around and about her. The 
ery sone o her heart had been singing 
a few hours before had died away, the 
after melody was a wee bit pathetic and 
mournful. 


The girl was very charming in this soft- 
ened mood, and Harry Lemaine’s heart was 


@peating rather more quickly than usual, 


when some one ht him « summons 
from Mrs. Alford; and, with an apology and 
a scarcely repressed exclamation of annoy- 
ance, he was obliged to 9 

For a few moments Marjory was alone, 
wondering dreamily at the half pleasure, 
nalf pain stirring at her heart. Long months 
afterwards she remembered that scene clearly 
and could have recalled its every 
every incident, with perfect fidelity. Even 
oe and complete change in her life 
which followed upon it did not obliterate its 
smallest ; but what she recollected 
y then was the strange new 
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so many hidden 
from the light of day, and of which she did 
3 * ned tohen: Bar} im and 
whe beside her now, with 
— ena 
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who very handsome rn emer 
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Marjory’s dancing Her waltzing was per- 
and she enjoyed it so heartily—not 
with the languid enjoyment of the partners 
to whom he was accustomed in the gay 
werld, but with all the entrain and y 
of a happy child. 
Dick Beresford and Lady Ellen were 


, chatting and talking gaily, they 
seemed quite satisfied to 
Dick had owned his i of the ac 


gnorance 
com tof dancing, and Lady Ellen, 
reat at home in the —* field 
than in the bell room, and cared more for 
horses than waltzes. was only too glad to 
have found a kindred spirit; and when. after 
a time, a gentleman claimed the fulfilment 
of her of a quadrilie, Dick cons led 
himself with one of the Misses Thorne, the 
Rector's daughters, with whom the Beres- 
fords were on sufficiently intimate terms. 
But all pleasant things must have an end; 
and Mrs. Alford’s was no exception 
to the rule. Very reluctantly it broke up at 
last, and there was a good deal of cloaking 
and wrapping and flirting, and of lingering 
heeedl- aie 
seaey Sag?” soll’ Majors, "en Cxpiole 
a ha 7 , as Ca 
2 folded her wie daw around 
her. 

‘Tam so glad to hear you say that,’’ he 
— softly, as he put her into the car- 
riage. 

Good night, old fellow,” said Charles 


Alford to his old friend. ‘'Good-night, Mar- 
jory ”’ 
* Good-night, Charlie. Good-night, Mrs. 


Alford,’’ answered Richard Beresford, as he 
took his seat by Marjory’s side. 

“Good night, Miss Beresford,’’ said Harry 
Lemaine, and Marjory looked up at him and 
nodded and smiled; and Belle Alford smiled 
to herself as she saw how the young man 
stood there still, some minutes after the car- 
riage, with the fair smiling face framed in 
the shadow, bad driven away and was out 
of sight. 





CHAPTER IV. 


AS Marjory returned, father?'’ asked 
Dick Beresford, putting his head in at 
the dining room door one afternoon, 
about a month after the garden -party 

at Alford. 

“Not yet. Do you want her ?’’ answered 
his tather, glancing up from his book tor a 
moment. 

"Yes. Send her to me as soon as she 


comes in.’’ 
Is there anything wrong, 


‘Very well. 
Dick Vꝰ 

‘Wrong, father?’’ repeated Dick, coming 
into the room, and forcing a little laugh. 
‘What makes you think so?” 

‘Your voice, lad. What is it ?'’ was the 
quiet reply, as Mr. Beresford pushed up his 
spectacles and glanced at his son, whose face 
was very pale and grave, notwithstanding 
his forced gaiety. 

‘Nothing really wrong,’’ replied the 
young man. ‘Pater, are you ready to sur. 
render our sunshine? ’ 

‘‘Already!'’ exclaimed Mr. Beresford, in 
a startled voice. ‘I feared it might be so, 
but not so soon as this.’’ 

*T have had a letter,’’ said Dick.in a eold 
hard tone—‘‘a letter from Captain Lemaine, 
asking us for Marjory.” 

a she accepted him then?’’ asked the 
elder. 

‘That I cannot quite gather,’ Dick an- 
“Tam not au fait in this kind of 
father; but I imagine, from what he 
that he has some reason to believe that 

will not be displeasing to 
. It is a straightforward, frank letter, 
e evidently loves her deeply. Read it, 


. Beresford took the letter; and, while 


— 


he = —_ and read hing D with stern'y 
set very grave ked moodil 
into the fire. y 

Mr. Beresford read the letter in silence, 
and handed it back to his son; a minute's 
pause ensued. 

“Tt ia,as say,e manly, straightforward 
letter, jud from it, he loves her very 
dearly.’’ 


rather hoarsely. ‘‘He has never tried to 
his interest im her since he first came 
to °° 


“I have never heard of him but 
“went on Mr. musingly. 
“Dick, if the child loves him, we must be 





content to givehertohim. He will take good 


EVENING POST. 














he stood there, a pretty roan mare came 
quickly up the drive, passing round to the 
stables at the back of the house. Her rider 
son reese in her breast. Witla sti moan 
—stified, but a moan nevertheless—he turned 
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“Yes, very pleasant, father. The mare 
went heautifally I have brought the letters 
from Druroe There are several for Dick. 
Where is he ?”’ 

‘In the library, Marjy, He was here s 
minute ago. asking for you."’ 

“Asking for me?’’ she-said, looking up 
with sudden interest and a little start. ‘“‘Did 
he want me?’ 

‘Yes, particularly. He ssked me to send 

to him at once.’’ said Robert Beresford, 
Chee at her with grave interest as he 
drew her towards him and kissed her cheek. 
“Go to him, Marjory. Heaven bless you, 
mv child!"’ 

The color flushed up into the girl’s face, 
then faded, leaving her very white. There 
was too much significance in his tone for her 
to misunderstand him, and perhaps her con- 
science caused her to guess at his business 
with her. She stood still d moment; then, 
gathering up the letters she had brought, 
she turned away slowly, and left the room. 

The library at Penfern House was a most 
unpretending apartment and the especial 
sanctum of the ‘‘young master,’’ as the ser- 
vants and farmers around still called Dick. 
The walls were lined with soberly-bound 
volumes, which he never «pened; but he had 
one especial shelf devoted to Charles Dick- 
ens and Thackeray. At the desk he wrote 
letters and kept his accounts; and in the li- 
brary be received the bailiff and transacted 
all the farm business. It was by no means 
an orderly sitting room; the desk-table was 
a perfect chaos of littered papers and books, 
a hunting-whip was thrown carelessly on s 
chair.a meerschaum pipe decorated the man- 
telpiece. Dick’s bat and gloves were on sep 
arate chairs. and Marjory's big garden hat 
with its bright blue ribbon occupied a prom- 
inent position on the couch. 

When the young girl entered, Dick was 
sitting in the elbow chair by the desk, appar- 
ently verv busily employed sorting some 
papers He glanced up for moment only; 
and, if Marjory’s golden lashes had not hid- 
den bim from her sight. she would have 
seen that his face was white as her own. 

Poor Dick! Harry Lemaine’s letter bad 
made him face the truth at last; he had tested 
now the genuineness of his fraternal) aftec- 
tion for Marjory. It could bear the test no 
longer His was no brotherly fondness, but 
the one passionate love of his manhood, the 
love of a lifetime. 

‘De you want me, Dick?’’ the gir) said 
timidly. 

**Yes,”’ he replied briefly, in a cold con. 
strained tone. 

*T have brought the letters,”’ she went on. 
laying them on the table at his side. ‘Such 
a number. Dick—eight or nine!’’ 

‘‘Are there so manv?” he esid catelessly. 
“Will you sit down. Marjy? I have some- 
thing to say to you.”’ 

**T would rather stand,”’ she answered, in 
a low ill assured tone as she rested her elbow 
= = mantelpiece and her head on her 

ap 

“Will you kindly read this letter I received 
this afternoon ?’’ he said steadily, handing 
her the letter which Robert Beresford had 
perused a few minutes betore. He put out 
his hand with the letter. without rising from 
his seat or turning to ber 

Marjory took it. read it through slowly; 
then her hand, with the letter still between 
her fingers, sank heavily at her side. 

‘The purport of this letter does not sur- 
prise yon ?’’ he pursued. 

‘No.”’ 

**You knew I should receive it?’’ said Dick 
quickly 

‘'No.”’ 

“You guessed it though ?’’ 

‘Yes ” 

There was a few minutes’ silence: the 
girl's lip was trembling ominously. and her 
heart throbbed passionately under the tight- 
or habit. 

ick did not turn his face to her; but his 
hands were still now, and the 
= a eee. mee Ge 

‘Tt t is the letter of an honest ma 
good and true,"’ he said at length. ot 
only that, but I believe it to be the letter’ — 
he steadied his voice a little here—‘‘of a man 
who loves you.”’ 

A caught breath and a little shiver were 
the only answers. 

‘Buch a letter from such a man a 
answer,’’ went on Dick y. ‘It 
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huskily when the sobs had partly ceased, 
and Marjory stood quietly with bead 
resting again round her 
still. ‘‘After the last few weeks, I guessed 


5 
4 
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They were the first words, except that 
passionate ‘‘Dick, you hurt me!” which 


passed ber lips, and the acquiescence made 
Dick set his teeth for a moment. 
For a moment * te feeling of resent 


ment against Harry Lemaine rose in his 
heart—for · moment only; then s gentler 
ik yu very pny 

“May you ppy, my 
girl!’’ bd al bending over her and touch. 
ing her forehead with lips, as he gently 
put her outofhisarms ‘Now, dear,! must 
send you away. I have to write to this 
— young man to put him out of his 
pa n ’? 

There was an attempt at gaiety in this 
little speech which Marjory was too agitated 
to notice. 

*T think you had better 8 and lie down 
until dinner time Marjy,’’ he went on, ree 
ing how the girl drooped. ‘ Al! this bes 
agitated and upset you. and you must be 
Jooking your best and brightest this even 
ing. as I dare say we shal] bave some 
bw or at any rate’’—smiling—“ov? 

tor.“ 

“Let me stay here,”’ said Marjory faintly. 
‘I will be very quiet, Dick. Don't sendme 
nore if you prefer to stay.” be 

‘Of course not, if you r ° 
said at once. drawing forward s deep ? 
leathern chair, and putting her into 
‘There, He there, my child, and 
the joy with which my letter will be re 
ceived!” as ot 

As he turned away the caug : 
tender hand, and rested S lips upos n 


completed it, and put it into the env s 

and sealed and directed it, then he 

Stake ca 
was. 

“Oh, Dick, must 1? Do you think 7 

must?’ cried out Marjory. with * MD, 

passionate in her broken voice. 
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° Dick, himeelf with a 

him T" a which made his voice sound 
ro ane Came from the girl's pale lirs, as 
per bead sank on his and there for a 
few minutes of utter silence. 


(TO BB CONTINUED. ) 
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the enn, o’er Gel4and meadow shining, 
That doth new life impart, 
Avd fill with joy the on 
grst o’er earthly sorrows much repining. 


wer. in the enring time blooming, 
Tee etna canker-work of erief is 
Hath touched ite new hiown leaf, 
Unto fell destruction eruelly dooming. 


precious gem, whose brilliant light, 
Te rnoueh darkness mav enshroud, 
Or heavy shatows clond, 
still —— that darkness shines most 
D . 


‘Tis a dream that is dreamt in early youth, 
Mf jovand hanniness. 
Ere life’s harsh trials im 

Upon the brow the marks 


But the sun must et, and the flower die, 
sha may be the cem, 
Or darkiv fled the dream, 

While love sincere can every change defy. 


Buying a Husband. 
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care and ruth. 








TRANGE! ‘what can this mean? Is 
this a stunendons fraud. trick. or 
what?’ And Dr. Pomeroy stared almost 
vacantly at the closely written sheet he 

held in hic hand. He read:— e 

‘Dr Pom*roy,— 

‘T will apologize for that which I am 
about to ask of you. I am not acquainted 
with you. nor you with me. Indeed. we 
bave never yet seen each other. Never 
theless, Iam ahout to request wou to do me 
a favor. Will you come to Sonth f'reet 
Church to-morrow. at eight o'clock? Come 
privately. unattended. and never repeat that 
which takes place there. Will you give 
me. a stranger, a lawful claim to vour 
name, and yet not to seek to know whom 
you marry? Tf you will do so. I will make 
over to you fifty thousand dollars, payable 
to your order, as son as the ceremony is 
over. Trusting that the money will be a 
temptation, I shall anxiously await you at 
the appointed time. ’’ 

That was all. There was no signature— 
nothing to give any clue to the author’s ad- 
drees or abode. 

‘T will not zo—I will not be fooled!’’ he 
said to himself 

He flung the missive down, then took it 
up again. folded it carefully, and thrust it 
in bis pocket. 

He remembered that he had a patient to 
visit, and went out; but everywhere the 
contents of that strange letter were ringing 
in his ears. He then went tosee his mother 
She was sufferingeven more than usual. and 
a number of dunving bills had been left for 
him—bills which he had not the mest remote 
idea how he was to meet. 

“Poverty is a curse, mother,”’ he groaned. 
‘T donot know which way to turn.” 

She tried to cheer him but in vain 
Everywhere he turned, hopeless ruin seemed 
to envelone him. 

“Ah. if that letter were only real!’’ he 
thought. ‘Fifty thousand dollars would 
make me rich.’’ 

And so he fretted and worried until the 
apprinted hour came—one moment vowing 
he would not go near the place, the next 
tempted to see the ‘‘farce’’ out. 

Eight o'clock found him stealing in. He 
saw two ladies closely veiled. and a gentle. 
man. standing in the upper part of the 
building. while a min‘ster eat In 9 chair. 
There was bnt one gas jet lighted, ‘and he 
could jnst distinguish the forme. As soon 
as he entered. the gentleman spoke to one 
—* ladies, and then she advanced to meet 


“Are vou D : 
“ete octor Pomeroy?’ she asked, 

‘Tam o* 

She led him to where the gentleman stood, 
and he extended his hand. 

‘How do youdo P ’ he said; and 
te a recognized in him a well-known 


‘Tam here by the request of this young 

. pointing to the one who bad not 

moved or spoken. ‘to inform you that if 
Propositi 


you agree to her ion, Tam author 





The next day Pomeroy tried to realize 
what he had done. He had sold his name 
to the unknown woman, but that could not 


He removed toa better house. Patients 
flo-ked to him—not needy, but aristocratic 
patients, now that he was a rich man. 


Five years had passed away, and he had 
gained a reputation, and added considerably 
to his banking account. He bad veen an 
indefatigable worker. and now felt that he 
needed rest for a while. 

Mo will tske a trip abroad, mother,’’ he 
sald ‘Tt will do you more good than you 
¢an imagine.”’ 

They travelled leisurely through the tour 
they had marked ont before started. 
aud one evening found themselves in a 
French village. About the middle of the 
night the doctor was awakene1 by some one 
tapping at his door, and calling for him to 
come 


out. 

He did so. He found the landlord, who 
told him that one of his countrymen had 
just fallen-down stairs in a fit. 

He went into an elezantly farnished room, 
where 8 man. some fifty years of age. was 
lying in a dying condition. A young lady 
sat near the bed fanning him. The doctor 
hastily examined the patient, and found that 
it was impossible for him to live; but that 
dav passed and another before he drew his 
last breath. He never recovered conscious. 
ners. 

The lady told Dr. Pomeroy that the 
deceased man was her father. His name 
was Eugene Sydenham, and she would like 
to have him buried where he died. They 
had been travelling for the benefit of bis 
health, she went on to explain, and he was 
a widower. Her only remaining relative 
was a young sister who was being educated 
in the Convent of the Sacred Heart in Paris. 

After Mr Sydenham was buried. Miss 
Sydenham went. under the care of the doc 
tor and bis mother, in Paris. She insisted 
upon their taking up their abode where she 
bad apartments, and so not a day passed 
that she was not with Mrs. Pomeroy. The 
old lady became warmly attached to her, 
and talked dolefully to her son about the 
time when they would be separated. 

Doctor Pomeroy watched her. At first he 
was very gallant, but at lest began to be re 
served and cold. A feeling he dared not 
cherish was crowing in his heart, and it 
alarmed him.° 

Then, for the first time, he felt how heavy 
were the fetters be had forged for bimeelf. 
She noticed the change, tried to beguile him 
to forget the griet he was evidently endur- 
ing; and at last, in a fit of desperation, he 
told her all. 

‘Tam a married man!" he said, impeta- 
ously. “I love you, and so am free to 
lovel”’ 

She recoiled, but bade him tell her all. 
And. when she heard. said, ‘It was cruel, 
unkind of her. so to blind you.”’ 

“No, no,”’ be ejaculated. ‘ She saved me 
—she blessed me—and I shail always res 
pect ber. Never did my bonds burt me 
until I met you. Now I shall be miserable 
for ever!’ 

‘You mav meet her.”’ 

“Tmpossible!l”’ 

“No. not impossible.’’ she said, with s 
sorrowful look. ‘‘I know your Ellen Latour. 
Bhe lives.”’ 

‘*You know her?t’’ 

‘Yes; to morrow I will introduce you to 
her. She is anxious to see you, knows you 
are bere, and believed you loved me, and 
wondered if you would prove as honorable 
now as she had always thought you tobe. 

Atan early hour the next day a servant 
told bim that Miss Latour awaited him, and 
be was ushered into a strange room. He 
scarcely lifted his eyes as be entered, but 
when he did raise them he beheld Miss 
Sydenham. 

‘Tam Ellen Latour”’ she said, simply. 
“That is my real name, though I never an- 
ticipsted revealing the truth to you. Listen 
to my story. before you blame me.”” she 
ssid “The man whom you saw die was 
my step father. He married my mother 
when I was but five years old, and sister 
Adaababy. My mother was weakly, and 
died s few years later, leaving all ovr fath. 
er’s property in that man’s bands. He was 
our sole guardian, to hold oar fortune under 
his contro! until we were married or became 

He placed me in the Sscred Heart, 


aia eest me there till I was sixteen, then 


brough way, and proposed to marry 
me to ‘a friend of his I rebelled. One 





night I heard a conversation between them, 
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tirely different in spirit. but almost as at- 
tractive, isa set of cards representing the 
rats serenading the catand wooing her with 
the sweet sounds of the fiidle to come forth 
and have her head chonped off by a bad lit- 
tle rat who pitifully lifts a tamborine for 
alms and vengefully shakes a hatchet be- 
hind him. Inthe next picture the cat is 
served up on the table, and in the third 
even his have gone and the rats are 
toasting his memory in old port. The moon 
brings ‘‘compliments of the season’’ in 
another series of cards, ite round. j>'ly face 
beaming out of gray clouds and brighten- 
ing up the rooms into which it shines. A 
set which ought to please everybody who 
bas the rage for pottery represents jars of 
deep green and violets and of an iridescent 
glass holding bouquets of flowers. 





Tas Woxuen or Eorrr —They sre not 
allowed to go out of doors as women in oth 
er countries are, and many of them never 
get beyond the walls of their houses. The 
cows sleep in the same hut with the peonle. 
There huts are made of mud without win. 
dows and the doors are so smal) that the 
wonder is how the people get in. They do 
pot wash their babies till they are a year 
old, hecause itis considered unlucky to do 
80. They rarely comb their hair from month 
to month Their chief meal is at sunset: 
the rest of the time they eat «ta piece of 
bread when they are hanery. They never 
use plates or knives or forks. A!) sit around 
the table on the floor. Bread is their daily 
food and each family makes for itself. as it 
is a kind of disgrace to buy ‘‘street bread.’’ 
The women clean the corn and carry it on 
their heads to mill I: is made into thin, 
small cakes. stuck the sides of an 
oven, and beked in less thana minute A 
bundred loaves are not too many for a fami- 
ly of fourina week. Travellers are arsnally 
expected to eat three loaves apiece. They 
make butter in a strange way. A goateskio 
half filled with milk is hung on « and 
then a womans ferks it to and fro the 
butter comes. Then she drains it, but nev- 
er washes or salts it. Their favorite dish is 
rice cooked with this putter. 


Ax Actor's Wuims:—Actors are curious 
people. Ove Smith, better known in his day 
as ‘‘Gentlemar Smith,’’ from his subse 

nently performing such charecters as 
Charles Surface, etc., made it an indiepensa 
ble condition in his engagements that bis 
face should ‘‘never be blackened,’’ nor was 
he ever to be ‘lowered down a trap,”’ as the 
first might disguise h‘s beauty, and the next 
might endanger the elegance of his legs. 


Gladstone, with all his learning, spends 
his time writing letters to prove that tes 


and coffee are the prima! curse of humanity. 
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Vaccrmation rm Curma.—Vaccination 
general 
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this was replaced by a crown of Pine leaves. 
veror at Nemean games was 
also crowne( with , because Opheltes, 


An Us .ocsy Cotorn.—Under the firm 
administration of James the 1V. of Scotland 
the young Earl of Caithness incurred the 
penalty of outlawry and foriefture, for re. 
ancient feud. On the 


King, and su 
mark of attachment was so agreeable to 
warlike Prince that he ted an immunity 
— Esrl and = A. — 
parchment on w s immanit 
scribed is said to be still oousereed 
archives of the Earis of Caith 
marked with the drumstrings, 
cut out of a drumbead, as 
ment could be tound in 
Evrl and bis ga!'ant band 
in the battle of Flodden; 
it has been reckoned unlucky in 
is 
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to wear green. 

A Cours ror Lovz. — Here 
elaborate recipe for the cure of love, from 
scarce old book, ‘The Adventures of Bru- 
sanus. Prince of Hungaria. Pleasant for 
all to Read. and Profitable for 8 »me to Fol- 
low,”’ by Barnaby Rich, 1599 Take two 
epg ed ate yoy hy deeded tae 
for a man’ssoul that died for love; as m 
of the neighing of a horse that has brought 
his master from Dunmow with the 
Bacon; and take the parings of an 
nails that is fall four and twenty years old 
and never flattered women; grind al] these 
fine powder ins windmill in the bottom 
5 e half a pint of the 


that is wi from a man’s at tne 
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1AM A QUEES. 





_ BY CARER. 
— — — 


The mortals around me matter and groan, 
Their own and their neighbor's lots they be 


moan 
T wonder, and wonder, why I am serene. 
Li they guces that I am « queen. 


and rare, 
— — 
ne ‘tis but one grace, 
n’s home a royal piace. 


They boast 
Always su 
T do ime 
T makes aq 


They all to thetr treasures anxiously turn, 
Oaly in time their beanties to sparn ; 
My treasures satisfy, her= and above. 
For I am a queen In the Kingdom of Love. 
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A Guiltless Crime. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘CRCT! CARLISLE, "’ ETO. 








CHAPTER XXXIII.—[{Contrvuzp. } 


ERA CALDERON, leaning on the arm 
of Prince von Epstein, was wander 

iug through the conservatory and 

speaking to him in German as perfect 
as bis own. Bhe had refused to engage 
herself for the next dance. Once or twice 
during the last the conflict of feeling within 
ber had made her almost dizzy; and even 
now among the flowers, tem y free 
from the glare and the crowd, heart still 
throbbed wildly, and more than once the 
thought, ‘‘What, if, after all, I am dazzlin 
my eyes with « chimera—what if, after al 
Vivian is deadt’’ came to her with such ter- 
rible force that she hurried into some bril- 
liant speech, or gathered flowers with a 
quick reckless hand, scattering half of them 
on the ground, as though by the sound of 
her voice she could drown the voice within 
her, or 7 action dissipate the anguish of 
dread and suspense 

‘What a pity? Do not suffer those flow- 
ers to be trampled by careless feet,’’ said the 
Prince, as Vera, while they paseed slowly 
along the avenue towards tage ball-room, 
pulled heliotropes, stephanotis, gladioli, 
what not, not knowing indeed whether she 
gathered flowers or leaves, and Jet the rich 
petals fall in fragrant showers from her fin- 
gers 

‘‘Why not?’ she said, laughing a little, 
and plucking a tea.rose even as she spoke. 
‘There are others, and itis an allegory, 
Herr Prince, such as one reads in the poems 
scribbled in ladies’ albumas.’’ 

‘The gods avért the omen!’’ said the 
Prince, stretching forth a pleading hand for 
the rose. 

Vera laughed again, and resigned it, turn 
ing anxious wistful eyes to the splendid vista 
before her; and her band grasped nervously 
the jewelled fan and then she flung down a 
buach of maiden-hair fern, and put her foot 
upon it. 

Why had ber heart leaped up with so 
wild a throb, and then sunk like lead? The 
movement she had noticed among the crowd 
was only because another quadrille was 
forming; but to her companion her action 
seemed like a scornful answer to his remon 
strance. 

**I dare not ask you. Fraulein,’’ be said 
reproachiully, ‘‘after this, to place the rose 
you gave me.”’ 

“I answered my own thoughts. Herr 
Prince,’ said the girl wr ‘Pardon 
me." She took the rose and p it in his 
botton-hole with a half—nonchalant grace, 
adding, ‘I did not give it—{ only let you 
save it.”’ 

“Why to rob the gift of its value, 
Fraulein? But you cannot succeed.’ 

"You are easily pleased, Herr Prince 
Cannot you write some verses about the one 
flower rescued from the ruins of its tellows, 
or some nonsense of that kind?’’ 

“Fraulein, I do not write poetry, but I 
can sing ‘Rose, wie bist du '’’ 

‘Here, and nowt Well, then,’’ said the 
girl, ‘‘let us have the orchestra play the ac- 
companiment; they are tuning up for the 
Lancers. But who shall sing a lament for 
the crushed flowers? Shall I?’’ 

The Prince looked at her; he was puzzled, 
an was 00,50 gaaet bes ni Uatepe Ro cout 
8 again, Vera drew suddenly from 
S—— which had now reached, 
and said, in an al manner, ins low 
hurried tone— 

* What is the matter? Who is it? They are 
all pressing forward—the band has ceased.”’ 

eee ae —2 
but inv to cat t among 
of the new comer—‘‘the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor perbaps.”’ 


ionleas. 

“Who is ii? Who is it?’ was repeated. 

Then some one forced his way through the 
crowd, and came up to Vera, just as her 
co was that they should 
Ko the stir was 
ab>at, 
9 port ia coming way. 
Austrian Ambassador has this moment ar. 
rived, and M. de Saint Leon is with him.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


DE SAINT LEON, is with him. 
What did these mean for 


* Landport advancing 
ane vi . 
and beside her a tall slight man in splendid 
untform, rich in color, glittering with jew- 
elled orders A murmur ran throuch the 
crowd, and Vera heard Prince von Epstein 
whisper to Lord Cascelles. ‘‘How like Sir 
Vivian he is!’’ 

He—Saint Leon—had been bending down 
to his companion, so that his face was partly 
concealed. He was before Vera now; Lady 
—* was saying— 

“Allow me to have the pleasure—Miss 
Calderon. Count Saint Leon—Monsieur le 
Comte, Mademoiselle Calderon.’’ 

Saint Leon lifted his handsome face. 
There was the dark olive complexion, the 
black wavy hair of the re of Chandos 
Royal, though now the drooping moustache 
all but hid the mouth; the eyes—they met 
Vera's tor one second—Vivian Devereux! 

There was a blank; for a moment, a space 
too brief for any but him to note, the girl's 
brain reeled. e hum of voices swelled 
into a roar; there was a mist before her, 
flecked with shifting colors and bright rays 
from objects that flashed and scintillated. 

A am so happy in meeting Mademoiselle 
Calderon, to whom indeed I feel as though 
I had already the honor of being known.’ 

The sweet softly modulated voice thrilled 
to her heart like an electric shock Dis 
P guised as it was, it could not have deceived 
her; but so calmly he spoke those graceful 
words in the polite Gallic tongue that suspi 
cion itself must havé been disarmed. Emo 
tion there was, but only such emotion as be. 
came Count Saint Leon, meeting his cousin's 
betrothed wife, knowing that first inter- 
view with him must bo painful to her. Who 
could have read more than this in the slight 
quiver of the musical tones. in the blended 
reverence and admiration of the momentary 
look that rested on the face before him? 
Who, if the thought had presented itself that 
Vivian Devereux was one and identical 
with Rafael Saint Leon, could believe that 
in the supreme crisis he could preserve the 
assumption so perfectly as not to even by a 
look betray himself? 

Did he, as he spoke, recall that night 
when the Giaour had bowed before Leila in 
the halls of Chandoe-Devereux? The whole 
world was at his feet then; one thing only 
he had lacked—and that face and form of 
Leila bad filled the vacancy. Now, a pre 
scribed criminal, he met the one love of his 
life as a stranger. 

The very depth of anguish, the fierce 
torce of conflicting feeling within Vera, 
panes Segeue wil] that enabled her to 
reply quietly. 


‘Indeed. M. de Saint Leon,”’ she said, 
*the pleasure of meeting is reciprocal i 
see you to-night "’ 
hand. This was but 
BO — related to 
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The Count understood this; for he only 
bowed again, and drew back a little, suffr 
ing the Austrian Ambassador, who 
then came up, to greet the beautiful leader 


of ; 

Adeline Gresham-Faulkner turned to 
Pa — — 

= mi said, in a whisper, glancing 
Se ervey ‘do you fear 

“Fear him? No. He may have infu 
ence; I have power. Besides, she will not 

Devereux "’ 

- ! You think the likeness will only 

bring the other too vividly before her. May 





it not have another effect? I have reid of 
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turned away and 
to whom he was sli 
duce him to M de Ssiat 


—— 

Everest. If co. he had good 

him; he would know the truth quick! , 
“As soon asl can, mon cher,’ 


Devereux ; 

“Did you know him well?’ 

“Ob, no! lonly met bim in Vienna last 
month. when he came beck from Spain. I 
knew Devereux slightly. Every one raved 
about him in Vienna. He was a vast favor- 
ite, and no wonder. I can’t think that ro- 
mor of his death has any solid foundation. 
Miss Calderon's doubting it is not 
so much; bat Saint Leon cannot beli t, 
or he would hardly be here to-night. 

‘ am afraid nevertheless that it is true, 
said Everest. sighing; and he looked again 
at the handsome Frenchman, who was 
standing ata little distance, with a distin- 
guished group around him; and once he 
thought the Count looked his way; but then 
he would not know him by sight. 

Vera, leaning on the Aus Ambasaa- 
dor’s arm, passed the spot where Lady 
Constance Morton and Fiorrie sat, waiting 
for the forming of the set which the unex- 
pected appearance of the distinguished for- 
eigners had interrupted. Gracefully excus- 
ing herself for a moment, Vera a 
the two ladies. 

‘Shall I introdace M. de Laint Leon to 

*’ she asked; ‘‘or'’—quickly, seeing the 
tears in Florrie’s eyes—‘‘would you rather 
not?’’ « 

‘Not now—not to me,’’ pleaded Florrie 


hurriedly ‘‘I shall be afraid of myself.’’ 
‘I understand.”’ said Vera, in a low 
voice. 


‘It is so trying; he is so like. I thought 
I must have fainted when I first saw him,” 
added Lady Constance, fanning herself in an 
agitated manner. 

Yet she, whose torture was beyond all 
power of speech, wasso calm! When would 
this evening come to a close? 

Saint Leon did not join the dancers; and 
he saw that Vera was not among them. He 
caught a glimpse of her us she sat near the 
conservatory, end carelessly asked the 
Prince von Epstein who it was bending 
over her; and when he answered that it was 
Lord Cascelles, who seemed ‘beaucoup 

“ he said that was no matter for won- 
er. At another time he would have smiled 
to think that he knew Lord Cascelles much 
better than his informant did; that he had 
rowed with him at Oxford, and lounged 
with nim at the Carlton and the Travellers’; 
but now what thought could raise a smile to 
his lips? He was living—like Vera—a life 
ot agony in these hours. 
very one was anxious to be introduced 
to the brilliant foreigner, to whom attached 
of necessity so keen an interest from his 
unique position. Among the eager crowd 
was Percy Everest, whom the young attache 
ag A up to the group. 

“‘M. de Saint Leon,”’ said he, ‘‘permettes 
mo —Mr Percy Everest, Monsieur le Comte 
de Saint Leon.”’ 


The Count turned, po Mr. Everest a 
quick look, without a shadow of recognition 
in it, and bowed, uttering a few words in 
French, among which was an expression of 
regret that he spoke no English, though he 
understood a little Everest’s heart bound- 
ed within him. He feit that he was safe. 
Vivian Devereux had either had no com- 
munication with his cousin or had never 
mentioned Everest to him. The name was 
evidently unknown to the Frenchman. He 
answered laughingly that, h M. de 
Saint Leon would not mistake him for a 
countryman, yet he found no difficulty in 
conversing in the ‘‘polite tongue’’; in 
deed, the ‘je ne sais quoi’ which proclaims 
the “‘son of the soil,’ merited the compli- 
— of the courtlv diplomatist. 


Ss 
era, from her distant sofa, saw the by- 
play. and her heart grew sick; yet —* 


led at what Lord Cascelles ying 
and answered him a propos The Prine 
bowed, and went to fetch Saint Leon. M. 
de Saint Leon bowed, and would be ‘‘most 
happy.’ Iawardly he had asked himself 
wee Se wey wes who—one giance of his 
critical eye assured him— * 
—— ton. — Soe 

Count was introduced, 

Greaham-Faulkner scanned his striking 
— mnnce somewhat boldly. 
her mast Uy manner, seating herself 
in a chalr, and lesving the Count no choice 
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that — compreved! V. 
wero y 
woman sim weed Wes ike 
Calderon in common with her? He would 
know more. 

‘You are acquainted then with Made- 


moiselte Calderon?’ he said. not suffering the 
slightest shade of surprise to tinge his soft 


‘Acquainted! I may say more—I claim 
intimacy. I came to-night in her 
I am so fond ofher! She is aw 
fascinating woman’”’. 


take her information; but the Count's grave 
and haughty face was impenetrable Ae 
merely replied, glancing round carelessly— 
from rei with the lips that which the 
life declared? In reason, in logic, —— 


appeal to the 
oh, could she do thist M 
and fail? Fail! No; it was 

‘For his sake,’’ she 
her dark eyes were x 
with a deathless resolve, ‘It is for his sake; 
and for that I can dare all—do all—die—live 
in torture—all, all! I will shrink from noth- 
ing that can answer to that watchward, 
‘For his sake’ !"’ 

And now the time was close that she must 
meet him. The clock on the mant'epirce 
rang out ten in silvery chime: aod b»fore 
the last stroke had struck a carriage stopped 
without. The blood rushed to the girl's 
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ate dwelling on the sound, as if there had would a have taken so bold s step as | one pasdionate kiss; and then she/| left ber trembling aud nerveless. She 
— te ites latent =o * ® rumor that must reach youin | was Tike a stricken thing on the | must give comfort now; sed, though each 
was—calling — again om earth, yet oa we rm. Tell me how you heard cushions, tossed in a Gerce passion | word aad act that soothed his wound p!sated 
more—if not to part A. Babe hey era. of and misery that made her | © fresh stab in her heart, she never fsltored 
never to part in soul om. Se hes fingers were stra among her soft | tremble reason iteclt—aloue—Searfully nor failed, him, with futense carn. 
cternlty — ine oe — = Seen bespoke: she ap qa aslone—in a torment that his very love estness of not to grieve so for her; 
down, and pent up oo years is besufiful and gifted; sharper; yet never alone, for he was with | shelived in him, for him; and. when be had 
swept over ner in eeaee © A goad be other than fascinating.’ her now. grown calm again, she looked up into his 
threaten her very HM, | teat evan ‘te 2 [a wo te mary people's posse To morrow—yea, to morrow—was it truef | face, every feature the old 
—— ot er atta vam ie vaen 20. Sout —* =< sane Haas be bat — her — —— — oe 
Joving +, “And yet unapproschable. bands over —— 
proaches to her! ee Oe ten But I admire ber for it.” in his armse—he would speak to her. Itwas| ‘You tell mol have * ghe oald 
yet, when he would not eufer only ‘Mademoiselle Calderon is greatly hon- true. 2* No, no: her hand still | softly, with something pathetic ia 
held her closer to him, ce eye ored by madame’s symovathy and sdmira- felt the clasp hia, the touch of his lips; the tone afd manner, half - half ead, 
his wonderful love overmastered wild | tiov.”’ said Count Saint Leon, with « sarcas- | and oh, with what depth ot depatring | ‘but are not you changed too, Vivian—not 
— — pany ag X cecal, ay baw f and old miserable baret Sy eoon enough Ut ie ct aktiaee 
wou ah ws 
foreboding question rushed beck upon her/ She saw she had been guilty of a grievous forth again, “Ob, Vivian. my life, tay life smiled. ‘No need for disguise here,’’ she 
soul as in the prison cell during their mistake. and hastened to make amends. Would to Heaven I had never seen oy sald; ‘‘your hair is the same bue as his. ‘Bat 
awful hour of separation, ‘Earth cannot, ; ‘Pardon me,"’ she said, in a low tone, | face! Ob, for one day—one hour's oblivion you have stained your skin; and you have 
Heaver will not. part us. ‘if T have ventured to draw near to a sub- pal toe done well to let your mousteche nearly hide 
She clung to him once more, instinctively. | ject so’’—she fhltered—‘‘so I spoke CHAPTER XXXV vour mouth. You look very like his picture, 
with a strange sense of protection of hold | asa friend of Miss Calderon—to one also her ERA CALDERON hed always adhered Vivian; but it would be well to avert the 
ing by an anchor that could no fail her, of | friend. Indeed you must forgive me.” — ———— perssibility of close a het ween 
faith in « love that, if it knew all, Friend—this coquettish hypocrite, acting end. Bo matten Ghat tiene che setieed Vivian Devereux aad Saint Leon. If 
would forgive all. She grew calmer; and | « part before him, @ friend of Vera's! Was to fest, che wad mover late fe the that picture were seen, and one who knew 
indeed nature itself must have conquered or | he dreaming? She could not dare to be ut breakfast room a the morning after Lady Re neue ol non nel eth 
succumbed to such racking grief. that left ‘ering an vutruth of which a word from Landport’s ball she came into the breakfast- the memory of faces. compared the 
—— staggered; and, Nae "Senn — cee with | T0Om st ber ususl time, though on thie oc- pun putt manent ieee ae 
very 4 no * 
trembling. she lifted her head from Vivian's | chilling courtesy, bat still with irony, ‘to wae Sak RB pk oy ferences that could not be trusted to such a 
breast, and looked up into his face with | ask pardon for giving play to the most | ,. Vers was clone end wes best | —— 
vague. wistful, searching gase that filled | charming attributes of her sex. The rather Pile = yA Madame Latouche never ft shall not occur. 
him with a keener fear than even the frenzy | must I crave forgiveness, and would even be * til] pest mime at the ‘How, sweetheart? oe a 
that bad nreceded it. 80 bold as to assume it granted, and ask the — — dieremmanenemesiin die Sneartinan closed. What more have 
‘Tg it Vivian?’’ she seid, in in omy honor of Madame’s hand, but that I do not ee eons and che > 
‘ait Vivian indeed? Tam not oim the dancers tonight —and. I see mone pA meet we ernest om ‘Whea the first rumor of your death 
am It [did meet you last night—tell me, 's partner approaching;” and, bow: | of. Frenchman of birth and some rank, | @¢, Viviea, I hed the picture. 
did I not? And when—when [ left, you | ing gracefully. he moved away, leaving was kind an4 warm hearted, anda women snd the whole suite of roome, that 
took me to my carriage. andI met your | Mrs Gresham Faulkner sorelv perplexed 0s / (70° hut Vera shrank now from even a | 2 Which Saint Leon's hangs. locked, 
eyes with the look in them that is in them to whether he-was in earnest in any part of of inquiry—shrank still more from the and the keys de to Alleen Connor; 
now; then vou kissed mv hand. It was not | his sneech, or held her in contempt. —to her enartecus aad wnesifish mature— she alone attends to them now. 
adreamt No. no; nor is this. Tellme—| ‘Rohan to the score,”’ she said to herself, | Detter so.” sald Devereux. stifing s 
you cannot deceive me—shall I wake and | while her lips smiled. and her eyes followed | Whi. word uttered would be an ef. | 160; 82d then, as he thought of his ances. 
hear them say you have died? Tell me, | the tall receding form ‘There is pride | 4. — ph a rele ml gine ee Wy | 
— ” said the lo yAtensy Fae Lge hep So wr gL Tt was her wont to pass the first three and | only as 4 2* ——— 
E w sweet voice, | Gasman Meridia. without the added Deve-| ies four hours of the morning in the li- — a) a alltecinel ce sume 
‘they may tell you that Vivian Devereux is | reux pride. Vivian Devereux himeelf was brary. where she devoted herself entirely to * fry pps — — 
dead. but it is not true. It is no dream that not more haughty thaa his cousin the business devolving upoe ber ta her ca- aber, © Oe an 22 
I hold you in my arms, Vera—ho dream this ‘Will you not be persuaded?” ask Lord erons position. But she could not attend to — — selt- 
kiss on your brow—no dream this voice that | Uaseelles of Vera ‘‘Onlyone more dance!” | }ooin bo Cue. Oe Ee ate iret | Comtrol. , reas yy conquered 
speaksto you. Do not try to think; believe | ‘My lord, will you take a promise for | +.Hing » footman to show Monsieur de Sint | —) 5 — turned ta Bey ey 
me, for you know I cannot deceive you. | another evening and excuse me now? I when he came. to the library an aoe a ——* 
Let heart and brain rest, my darling, and | meant to stay only for a little while, and or How she counted the minutes to the bour pe SE RB eyes. * 
calmness and reason will come to you. dered my carriage to cull tor me early. I | 446 jonged for with such unspeakable yearn — —3— kiss. her 
Always docile to him—e verv child in have outstayed my intended time. ’ ing. and vet dreaded with such unspeakable *83 — 23—— 
obedience. this girl, whose resolute charac- ‘And vou are indeed going?’’ said the | 4.0.4; . How for the ten thousandth time could she fail to 4 the ring of bitter 
ter stond in no need of another's guidance— | young man. His face fell » | her thoughts traversed the field of time, | pein in his voice? ‘I shall ore used, 
she suftered him to place her ina low chair;| ‘‘Don’t make me seem hard-hes from her first meeting with Vivien Deve. jae day that gly 0d 


against him again. like a wearied child. and 
gradually the cloud away, and the 
clear powerful mind regained its balance. 
Aw roused herself with a long shivering 
sigh. 

“Forgive me,”’ she said—and her voice 
still betrayed physical exhaustion, but the 
wandering tone was gone—‘T shall not 
give away again—but last night!"’ She 
pressed her hand to her forehead. ‘‘Vivian, 
you did not know vou would meet me; vou 
could not have willingly faced such suffer- 
ing ” 

“For your sake and for mine, Vera, I 
would have avoided it; but it was not possi- 
ble Treached London late, and went to 
the Embassy. The Embassador was going 
to the ba!l, and asked me to accompany him. 
In answer to 7. question. he said be 
believed you would not be there. It was 
only when we entered the house that I was 
told you were present. It was too late then 
to draw back: I feared then to give even the 
faintest clue for suspiciou—for I am playing 
s bold game, Wera. Do you trust me to 
carrv it throngh?’’ 

“Fully. I seem to have no fear for you, 
Vivian, though the disguise is to me so thin 
* veil that I might be pardoned the idea that 
others must recognize you as 7 4o; but, if 
they did not discover vou in Vienna and 
Paris, where you and Saint Leon are both 
} how should you be betrayed in Lou- 

“Thank Heaven,” said Vivian, brokealy, 
“that this dread is spared you! Oh. Vera. 
you asked me just now if it was a dream or 
* truth that we have met once more! It 


if even against hope, that the tidings of 
Vivian Devereux’s death were false, that it 
was Rifael de Sint Leon who had died?” 
adid hope, Vivian—-T more than hoped 
Pon seemed almost conviction; and the more 
condemned it as a fancy 






‘**You will make me fear to ask you a favor, 
lest T should add insult to injuarv.”’ 


‘You know, Miss Calderon, how gladly 


I would do you a thousand favors!"’ 


‘Yes, I know,”’ she said gravely. This 
man’s devotion touched her deeply; it was 


80 unsullied, so free from the hope of re 
ward ‘Thea, my lord, will you kindly ask 
M. de Saint Leon to come to me? He is in 
the next room. I think.”’ 

‘You honor me too much,”’ said Lord 
Cascelles. as he departed with alacrity. 

For a few brief m~ments Vera was alone. 
The band was playing ove of Strause’s 
waltzes; the dancera were whirling in clouds 
of lace and silk and flashing jewels before 
her: and she—=still wearing the mask—eat 
waiting for Vivian Devereux, with a heart 
almost fainting within her from the fearful 
tension kept up ao long. 

She dared not lift her eyes to his face when 
he came up. He saw it. and sew the strug- 
gle for self command. What change in her, 
however slight. could escape himꝰ 

‘Mademoiselle has honored me?’’ he said, 
pansing 

The girl rose. 

‘Yea,’ she said, mastering herself now. 
‘TI am going to leave. and I wanted to speak 
tn you s moment. Monsieur de Ssint Leon 
Can you call on me to morrow morning? 
Sball I say at ten o'clock?’ 

“T shall not fail,”’ said Saint Leon quietly. 
‘Shall I have the honor to escort you to 


Véra bowed her head, and placed her 
band on bis arm. She could have spoken 
eD. 
a Leon led hesto the card room. which 
was deserted now. and went to fetch her 
opera cloak. Sbe stood calm and motion- 
less while he was away; and, when he 
returned, gave only a fleeting glance st his 
face She was white to the lips. 
Without uttering one word, Saint Leon 


in bis manner that would not have befitted 
aes Gales Lame Then he led her out to 
But, as he opened the door. 


torn away. 
over Vivian ** * ow 2 
— i > lips that pressed on it 


the young lor’ of Rvagemont wore the ons 


90 vatt a gulf betwren the present and the 
past; she wa« so different then from what she 
was now. She had lived centuries of suffer- 
ing in those two years. She was living now 
in apprehension—dreading most ofall in the 
immediate fature the meeting with Vivian 
Devereux. 

He loved and trusted her; and she was de. 
ceiving him, and must deceive him vet 
again—not only tacitly. but in actus! words. 
Lie to him! She wonld not shrink from the 
knowledge; she would face it. She repeated 
the thought aloud, that by the sound of her 
voice she might perceive more fuilv its hid 
evasness, and nerve herself for the task. 
Was it not juggling to recoil from weaving 
one more thread into the web of untruth, 
even appealingly, into his face, then her 
head drooped, and he felt the shiver that 
ran through her, ab she answered in a low 
tone— 

‘They were calling itin the streets as I 
came out of the Opera one night; but, though 
it was a terrible shock, I did not believe it 
—f{ could not. Do not grieve for me, 
Vivian; I can think of such moments calmly; 
butof you—of all vou bear. and bear so 
nobly—your life blighted under the curse 
of « crime never comm!tted——"’ 

She pause’ struggling with emotions 
which even Vivian but partially compre. 
hended. for be knew only part of their cause; 
but he sealed her lips with his own, and 
soothed her tenderly. 

‘Venrnly’’—he said, and something of the 
old wonderfully bright smile lighted up his 
eyes—‘‘is it not heaven to hold you in these 
arms Vera to look into your face? Ah. my 
heart, if I could but see it as on that first 
pight when it became to me ‘a part of 
sight’| Heaven prosper me. that I may be 
able to discover whose hand has wrought 
the fulfilment of words that have never 
ceased to haunt me from the moment they 
were uttered Oh, Vera, Vera.”’ he broke 
out passionately. “exile. contamely, al! the 
anguish of hearing the burden of another's 
sin—name, fame, carver, blasted —all these I 
could eadnre if it were possible for your hap 
piness to be from mine—if your 
life could have sunshine while mine is in 
gloom. It breaks my heart to see you the 


game indeed, and yet #0 
changed!’’ 

He howed his bead on . for the first 
time giving way; and then. for one moment 


such fierce strife in the girl’s soul 
ward— 











How vividiv present to her 
was that night when she had turned at Lely 
Constance’s words. and started involatarily 
when she mw that by a chance concidence 


tume of the Gisour; and yet it seemed like 
‘ooking back on one like herself and not 
herself. whose life waa not bers. There was 


of poutic Justice—ind that it is M. de Saint 
Leon who reigns in bis stead uotil——”’ 

The girl held her breath as she psused. 
and then, as he dropred his hands and 
turned aside, added—'‘'U ati] he is proved in- 
nocent.”’ 

“Or,” sald Vivian quietly, ‘till psrehance 
the su ge is discovered and the lord 
of Chandos Royal is a prisoner once nore.”’ 

‘‘Never!"’ Vera exclaimed. in a low clear 
voice. ‘‘That shal] never be!’’ 

The next moment the blood surged back 
upon her heart in a dizzy rush, and she in- 
stinctively canqht at the back of the chair 
near ber, for Vivian's quick keen look stag 

er. 

‘You speak,’’ he said, ‘‘as if you had 
some suspicion——"’ 

“TI have none,’’ she interrupted, ‘‘ifI had, 
why should I keep it from you?’ 

She uttered no lie, and yet she did not look 
at him, but straight before her into a va. 
cancy, as she spoke; and then, with an 
almost startling change of msaner—he re- 
called it only too vividly, and what had 
gone betore, a few short months later—che 
added hurried) y— 

‘Let this pass for the present, Vivian: 
tell me of Saint Leon, of yourself, your 
plans, hopes—there is so much I have to 
learn, and to tel’; but you will let me listen 
first. Sit here, Vivian; let me kneel by you. 
as on thet night when my father died, and 
I paw you last.” 

Was it the memory of those farewell mo 
ments that made her cling so V him. as she 
knelt by him. sheltered in his close em 
brace, or was it as the foretaste of a pirting 
in the fature a thousand times inore bitter 
than even that crue] severance—for in it 
there was the hope of reunion, but the 
parting yet to come must be for ever, 
beyond it a long moonless night of death 
leas misery. 

(TO BE CONTINUBD.) 
— — — © 

Exnons or tas Wonrcp —The little | 





upon the errors of others in sorrow, not fp 
anger. When I take the history of one poor 
heart that has sinned and suffered. and rep 
resent to myself the rtruggies and tem 
tions it has passed through, the brief palea 
tions of joy, the feverish inquietude of hope 
and the pressure of want, the desertion 
would fain leave the 
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There isa dancing rooster in Alabama. 
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was to know nothing of his father's 
til he shou'd have finished his stud 
he was to come to Seaton. That 
years I have kept myself in: 
formed as to his character, and have always 
received the most favorable reports.”’ 

“Oh, I su he is perfect!'’ said Edith, 
“But let me hope he has found 
his ‘true love;' if not, he may object to hav- 
ing a wife selected for him. But you don’t 
expect me to stay bere to fall dutifully in 
love with this young doctcr, I hope! Aunt 
Carrie starts for Beaton soon, and I have 
made arrangements to go with her. When 
do you ex this prodigy ?’’ 

‘Edith,’ said her father, sternly, ‘I wish 
you to understand you are to treat Mr. 
Chester, while he is my guest, with respect, 
if nothing more, and not let your foolish 
love of romance prevent you from seeing 
bis many admirable traits of character. It 
is one of my dearest wishes to see you mar. 
ried to him; but, as I have said, I ehall not 


Hl 


force wishes. He will not come here 
until ber, so that'will give you pleaty 
of time at Beaton ”’ 


‘Well, you are a dear good papa,’’ said 
Edith, throwing her arms around his neck, 
and looking up roguishly into his face. ‘I 
will be as nating as possible if I don't 
meet my fate in someone else at Seaton.”’ 

“I'll risk it!’’ said her father, pinching her 


obeek. 

Edith Darling was the only child of Nathan 
Darling, a wealthy banker. Her mother 
had died when she was but five years old, 
and her father hrd not married again. 

Bo Mies Edith had been flattered and 

until I wonder she wasn't completely 

spoiled; I must confess that she was rath: r 

fond of having her own way, and generally 
to have it. 

Monday found Eiith delightfully settled 
at Beaton, in a chirming cottage belonging 
to Mrs. Raymond, the Aunt Carrie before 
spoken of, and Mr. Darling's sister. She 
usually spent her summers there, with 
Edith and her son, a rollicking boy of four- 
teem, who had « great admiration for his 
pretty cousin, but liked to tease her occa- 


sion: lly, votwithstandin 

Edith and Fred off in the after 
noon to the cliffs, while Aunt Carrie was 
ep g & comfortable dose at home. 
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can never go down thero 
“Oan I be of any use?’ 
Turning, Edith saw the youth of the blue 


* don’t see how you can,” ssid Edith, 
looking dubiously at the unfortunate hat, 
which was resting peacefully on the rocks 
below. 


After Jooking for some time, they tound « 
long branch. and the hat was fished up in 
trium 

+ novel way of fishing,”’ said 
he, with a smile, as he deposited it at her 
feet. Perhaps you will thank me, though 
you did look so dignified when you discov- 
ered me on the opposite rock. Really, to be 
candid, I thought seriously ot asking you if 
I could come over and read a 
you have been shocked if I hed ?”’ 

‘Of course,’’ said Edith, with a roguish 
look; ‘it would have been very improper.’’ 

‘ince the all important ceremony of in- 
troduction cannot be dispensed with. then 
allow me,’’ said he, at the same time taking 
a card-case from his pocket, and handed her 


a card. 

As Edith took it, someone shouted 
‘Edith!’ and, looking down, they discov. 
ered Fred limping along with a doleful 
look! The interesting youth had sprained 
bis ankle. 

‘How did 


you manage to do it?’ asked 
Edith,as she and her new friend assisted 
home. 


him 


“I was playing Robinson Crusoe on a 
desert island,’’ growled Fred, ‘‘and fell off 
the rock.’’ 

They finally reached home, where it was 
found that the avkle had received a pretty 
severe wrench, which would confine Fred 
to the house for a few days. 

Mrs Re thanked the young stran- 
ger for so kindly assisting her niece. He 
proved to be a doctor, and, after attending 
to Fred, he went away, promising to call in 
the morning and see his patient. 

‘‘How very fortunate he should have been 
—* said Mrs Raymond. ‘I wonder who 
he is?’’ 

E lith ssid nothing to correct the impres- 
sion that her aunt had received, but, after 
gaining her own room, drew the card from 
her pcket and read it. 

‘John Smith!’ exclaimed Elith, with a 


grimace. 
‘Certainly not a high sounding title.’’ 
e * * . — 


The next morning found Edith established 
in the parlor, ostensibly to keep Fred com- 
pany, but really in proepect of the handsome 
doctor's call. She had not long to wait be- 
fore he was ushered into the room. 

After pronouncing Fred better, he was in- 
terrogated by that youth as to when he 
would be able to walk. 

“Not for four days,"’ said the doctor. 
‘Rather hard work for you, isn’t it? Are 
you fond of reading t”’ 

‘Yes, I like books, if there are lots of 
hears, and alligators, and fighting, and In- 
dians in them.”’ 

**Well,”’ said the doctor, laughing. ‘‘I 
think I have some works of that description; 
and if your mother will allow me, I will 
bring them over.’’ 

Certainly,’ sald Mrs. Raymond. ‘1 
sball consider it a ,reat kindness.’’ 

8> he called that afternoon, the next day, 
and the next. and in the course of time 
Elith managed to get remarkably well ac- 
qusinted with him. One day, just on the 
spot where they first met, he told her he 
loved her.and won a similar confession from 
ber sweet -. 

Edith told her lover of Mr. Chester, and 
that her father expected her to marry him. 

‘Bat I shall not marry him now,’’ said 
Elith, ‘‘unless."’ with a roguish look, ‘“‘you 
particularly wish me to do so.”’ 

He did not answer, except to fold her 
more closely in his arms, and kiss the red 
lips so temptingly near. 

“E lith, I have a confession to make that 
may alter your mind in regard to Mr. Ches. 
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The Fatal Error. 


BYE M BR 


NEVER thought to die and leave her 
penniless. I never thought—— 
And here « sharp sudden spasm 


he gasped for and his 


€ 
fio seemed to grope blindly in the dark, 
litte Ellie burst out into sobsas she 


clung wild)y round bis neck. 
Me and hire 


. Montrey looked blankly at 


one another. Mrs. Montrey untied the bon- 
net-strings that seemed momentarily to 


choke her. 


“It can’t be——’’ hesitated Mrs. Montrey, 
in a low tone, with an inquiring elevation 


of her 


eyebrows. 
«It must be.’’ nodded her husband. 


And Ellie Hanscombe, throwing herself 


wild! 
had 
ou 


u the corpse that a moment ago 
S be living loving father cried 


— 
“‘Dead! dead! Oh, bring him back to lite 


some one! Don’t let them take him away 
from me!"’ 

And then the poor child fainted. 

“My dear,”’ said Mr. Montrey to his wife, 
‘I’m afraid this is a bad business.”’ 

‘‘My dear,’’ said Mrs. Mon to her 
husband, ‘‘we have been under a e all 


along.”’ 


And they rang the bell for the hotel-cham- 
ber-maid to come and ‘‘look after’’ the for- 


lorn young 0 


For Mrs. who had ‘‘dearest’’ 
and ‘‘darling,’’ and ‘‘sweetest one’’ for poor 


Ellie for the 
that she was an embryo 


three days, under the im- 


suddenly“ grown cold since Henry Harns- 


speech had 
cent o ciaeiaiin ta her mind. 


“Do you 
special obligation to take charge 
Mrs. Montrey 


roduced so dif- 


think that we are under any 


of her?’ 


asked on the day of the {u- 


neral, when poor Ellie sat in her deep 
mourning alone inthe room in which her 


father had died. 


Mr. Montrey looked dubious. He had just 
been examining the papers of the deceased. 


“I am convinced. my dear,” 


be said, 


‘that we have been kept systematically in 


the dark as to my cousin 


enry's aftairs. 


He allowed us—wickedly allowed us, as I 


| say—to suppose him a man of wealth, 
an 


here he has actually had the 
tion, * dear, to go and die, an 
great girl 


mp- 
leave a 


on our hands! A girl to be fed, 


and clothed, and educated, and—and all 


sorts of things, Mrs. Montrey.’’ 


Bat in this account of the existing state of 


sftiirs, Mr. Montrey entire! 
mention that he had hurried from 


omitted to 


a distant 


part of the country to his relative’s dying 
bedside, without any summons—there he 
had volunteered of hisown accord to take 
the pretty orphan in charge, and there he had 
fawned on Henry Hanscombe after the most 
obs quious manner, finally believing in his 


wealth. 


And now, after all, to be disappointed, it 


was a bitter cup to qusff 


“It's the most unneard of thing that ever 


transpired within my know) 
Montrey. 


ge,’’ said Mra, 
But, of course, we can't be held 


responsible; and it’s my duty to tell the gir) 
so at once, and prevent any misunderstand. 


ing on the subject.”’ 


She rang the bel] and ordered the servant 
to tell Miss Hanscombe to attend her in the 


blue parlor. 


E\lie came, a fair, shrinking young creat- 
ure, with soft blue eyes, a rose-fair complex 
ion, and features cast after the pure Grecian 
type. straight, clean cut, and aristocratic. 

*‘Ellie,”’ said Mrs. Montrey, sourly. 


Tne orphan glanced timidly up. 


She could not comprehend why Mrs. 
Montrey’s tone had so radically chan 
towards her during the last twenty 


hours. 
‘Yes, Mrs Montrey.”’ 


“Mr. Montrey and Ihave been talking 


your sad case over. 
nary, in fact, it occurs every day, 
may as well follow 


what ycu will do ”’ 
Ellie looked a little surprised. 


It is nothing extraordi. 


and you 


the example of 
in a like predicament, and decide a 


at once 


‘I thought,’’ she hesMated ‘‘that I was to 


live with yout” 


Mrs. Montrey compressed her lips. 

“Ot course, you cannot expect to eat the 
bread of idleness,’’ she enunciated; “Mr. 
Montrey and I are merely distant relations. 
That we have kindly interested ourselves in 
you so far, is more than could have been 
expected. Don’t stare so,” she added, with 


some irritation in her voice and 

“4s there anything so 

——— —— 
there is,”’ Ellie 

choked voles. “I'thimko— 


a sort of 


She checked herself, but her were 
brimming over with teare-and her lip quir. 


“I do wish you wouldn’t make such a baby 


of yourself,"’ said Mrs. Mon 
“Look the matter straight in the f 


’ sharply. 


ace at once; 


will have to do so sooner 
Montrey finds by exumulaation of ohne 


pers your deceased 


father has leit,” Evie 


shuddered involu 
had t ntarily, as if some cruel 


posed nerve, 
inherit 


hand laid on an ex 
“that all the property you will 


place! Your paps! Well, I 
—5— to know —* come . 
pect! But you won’t upon Mr. Moatrey 
and myself, that { can promise you!" 

‘I woud die sooner than eat s morsel of 
your bread!’’ Ellie answered, defiantly. 

“It'sa deal easier to - 
ing Ona Pe ** gaid Mr. Montrey, 
acidly. we what I may ask do you pro- 


pose to 

**T don't know,” Ellie erie a pale 

~ * utter —— her aed tat 
tself upon her. ‘Papa telegra 
week to my uncle Ed — 

‘Exactly so!’ interrupted Mr. Montrey, 
with a countenence of intense relief. ‘Your 
uncle Eiward to be sure—the very person to 
take ch of you. OnlyI su he was 
oft somewhere on the other side of the globe.” 

Ellie supposed so too, especially as no an- 
swer had as yet arrived to the summons of 
the dying man; but she said nothing, only 
stood with drooping head, clasped hands, 
and lily pale face. 

At this very moment the door swung 
swiftly open, and a short stout man, with s 
shining bald head and a bronzed face strode 
into the room. 

‘“‘Hlal—my niece,’’ he said, abruptly. 
‘‘And my cousin Montrey and her husband? 
So poor Hanscombe has gone, eh? Bat! 
coulda’t get here an hour sooner. I've 
travelled y and night—day and ni 

As he spoke the words he took Ellie un- 
cermoniously in his arms and kissed her. 

‘I know by ex my dear.” he 
said, in a tone gen than his brown face 
and brusque manner would lead one to an 


“Eh!” cried Mr. Montrey. 
“Mr. Edward Hanscombe is quite mis 
—* said ae. Montrey, * her 
bead and smoothing down an invisible crease 
: ‘Cousin Hanscombe 


in her black silk dress. ‘ 
died without lea ving 

“He died leaving a fortune of a hundred 
thousand to his girl,’’ in Mr 
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perhaps halfan-hour or more, and now he 
came forward to meet her—this charming 
woman girl who had been taught by him 
the sweetest lesson of her yous 

‘The evening is too beau to waste. 
Have you your shaw] Mabel?—for I want to 
take you for a ride up the avenue and back 
before dinner.”’ 

There was something in the tones of his 
voice that stirred the girl's heart to its very 
toundation. : 

J would be delighted to go, Mr. Cline; 

‘“Tnere can be no possible reason’’ he inter- 
rupted ‘‘why you should not go with me. 
The horses are waiting, Iam waiting,’’ he 
went on laughingly, ‘‘and there is no reason 
why you should not make me the happiest 
man on the road. Besides, there is some- 
thing I want to tell you.” 

A faint flush mounted to her white tem 
ples, and despite her grave self possession, 
hesaw the quivering of the lithe slender 
frame, every pulse in which suddenly quick- 
ened at his —— low-spoken words— 
words she had been g, hoping he 
would say many a time in that beautiful, 
enchanted summer-time. 

‘l was thinking perhaps aunt Ellen would 
want me to read to her when she wakened; 
I will see if she is — yet, and 
—⸗ I can go. I would like to go, very 

ch. : 

She had to pass him closely.to enter the 
door of the corridor leading to Mrs. Drane’s 
rooms; and he looked at her eagerly, ar- 


resting her pro for one second by his 
— 

“The absurdity of your having to beg 
permission to go and there, or do this 
and that—you, who t to sit on a regal 
throne and issue your edicts! There, go and 


see if Mrs. Drane can spare you. 

She went slowly along the corridor, her 
heart beating, jher face pale with emotion, 
all her senses in a rapturous whirl, because 
of the look in Cline’s as he had said 
the words that had sounded so blissfully 
sweet to her. 

She had cared so dearly for him almost 
from the first of their acquaintance, and 
Mrs. Drane had been so enraptured with 
Cline's marked attentions to her portionless 
niece to whom, as a matter of sacred duty, 
= was perf the great and expensive 

ndness of giving a season at fashionable 
—— in order that Mabel might at least 

ve & good chance for a husband. 

But this time, Mrs. Drane could not let 

bel go for such « long while as a drive 
would consume; and perhaps it was as much 
* stroke of shrewd policy as anything else, 
. & to whet the suitor’s appetite to a 
oe edge, that she told Mabel she must 
ae, Cline that it would not be worth 
tall a-hoar. as Mabel must be back in 

“But I demand the half-hour then. I'll 
send the horses ‘ ’ 

a thensde ———— — 
they went do 
* wn on the smooth, moist 


ful to us 


o had taken / 


hand through his arm, 


snd was leading her along leisurely, the 
in white foam at their very 


surf ry] 
— 


‘The sea is so beautifal—will it ever be as 





he 
had seen—that truth he admitted —— x 

She would do honor to his taste, a credit 
and pride tohim, and she certainly loved 


him; but Kate Parke was of a better family, 
and moved in his own circle of society, had 


a fortune to match his own, and gen- 
erally looked upon an engagement between 
them as s foregone conclusion. 


This was the way they parted—this hand- 
some, selfish man, who had taught this girl 
the two chief lessons of a woman's life—to 
love and to sufter. 

And while Harold Cline went away, 
half ashamed of himself, half regretting his 
actions, and wholly outof temper, croes and 
disgusted generally, Matel lay sobbing in 
her bed, so sure that all the sweetness was 
for ever from her young life because 
one man been so cruelly kind. 

A fortnight later, somebody showed her 
Harold Cline’s marriage to Kate Parke, 
and the announcement of the departure of 
bridal pair. 

Another fortnight later, the news came 
that the ‘‘City of Rome” had gone down, 
and of a few souls left to tell the harrowing 
story. Harold Cline was one. 
And his bride—was not! 

- aa 


a ° * 


The next summer was come, the July sun- 
shine shining across the waves, the surf 
creeping up on the level sands, and Harold 
Cline standing on the balcony of the hotel, 
twenty minutes after his arrival. 

Almost the first familiar face he saw was 
one that thrilled , to - * —_ he | 
never forgotten day or night, before an 
since the cruel sea had closed over his bride- 
wife—Mabel's face, sweet, perfect as 
ever, just a trifle more serious, more mature, 
but, as before time, the face of faces, the 
woman of women, to touch his very inmost 
soul. 
And not married! Thank God, not mar- 
ried, and that meant a hope for him 

A hope and a fierce resolution that swayed 
him dizzily as she came nearer, not yet see- 
ing him. 

She was entirely alone, and he watched 
for the look of flushed surprise that he knew 
would brighten her face; then to be followed 
by hauteur and coldness, for he fully under 
stood the usual workings of a woman's 
heart. 

And he would be wise, and patient, and 
determined. 

All of asudden she lifted her eyes and 
saw him, and, just as he had predicted, a 
dainty roseate flush dawned surprisingly on 
her cheeks. 

“Miss Summers, this is indeed a charming 
surprise.”’ 

She bowed. and reluctantly touched his 
outstretched hand with her finger tips. and 
the cold, proud Jook he also had anticipated 
crept into her eyes. 

“Tt is certainly — ; you arrived 
very , | presum 

‘Less than an hour ago, and—do you 
know, I looked upon it as a prophetic sign 
of a blessed fate for me that your name was 
the first I heard mentionea; your face the 
first I ized?”’ 

The fi on her — tly, 

d the proud iciness in as we 
—** hardly remarkable, Mr. Cline. You 
t have known tos certainty we would 
be where aunt has spent every summer for 


Jere would not let Rimself notice the quiet, 


lling sarcasm of her voice. 
“Bat you will recall last summer, and 
agree with me.”’ 
She lifted her brows. F 
‘ast summer? Last summer I don’t 








tages 
of an entire ignorance of the habits of the 
people, and even the language of the coun- 
try. One of the consequences is ludicrous 


disagreeable but absolutely — task of 
making a few acquaintances for himself, 
shrinks from doing more in the way of tres- 
passing where society has set up a fence. 
What was the origin of this reversal of the 
order of things? It isa barbarous innova- 
tion, and the sooner it is scouted the better. 
A persuasive way in which to put this is, to 
ask any old Indian to imagine himself re- 
turning home and setting among strangers. 
What would he think were he left without 
an acquaintance till he had done violence to 
his Indian prejudices and habits by going 
the round of all those with whom it would 
be agreeable to be acquainted? Yet Ads hab- 
its and prejudices could not be stronger 
than those of other gentlemen, accustomed 
to be sought, and not to have to seek. 





Some time ago, some cora meal mixed 
with arsenic was set ip a yard, to extermi- 
nate the many rats which were infesting it. 
The plate of poison was soon surrounded 
with rats. each one eager to obtain its full 
share. At length one much larger, and ap 
parently much older, than the rest made his 
appearance, walked cautiously around the 
festive group, snuffed theair, then advanced 
closely, tested the morsel, and by a signifi. 
cant wave of the nose caused the other 
members of the party to withdraw to a re- 
spectful distance until his appetite was satis. 
fied. The next daya neighboring cat took her 
accustomed position on the dividing fence, 
where she had been frequently seen to 
pounce upon the unwary animals and carry 
them across the fence to her family. She 
was not stationed Jong before her tail began 
to twitch nervously from side to side, and 
every muscle in her system seemed to be in 
motion. She glided softly down the side of 
the fence and across the yard until she con. 
fronted the rat; with their heads not more 
than eight inches apart, both cat and rat 
stood motionless, and coolly surveyed each 
other for a minute or two, when the rat 
started for its hole unpursued. The rat 
showed signs of sickness, by its ruffied cost, 
and there is no doubt but the cat’s in- 
stinct was sufficient to warn ber of the dan- 


ger of taking poisoned rat. 
of France and German 
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— — pause 
bome of her obildbood piness 
sok Beene of Nfe’s beaatiful +! see another such 
p= as the birds of the wildwood, to say 
of fair a8 the fairest of Sowers, mit 
rhe dear little feet used to wander 
Along * a tt eg gave, 
wot Ptite was 8 ecital dream. —** 
years passed, and the fair little maiden ð; that 
nappler ali the day ; She 
—— pone, | tol She baaghitly beck, and 
tered— aneral 
TL era bOOd 2 shrine— Ae es hyma to him. smiled radiantly, so that all the in him | neve found that 1m mtere may 
o ‘her bright vistons were altered ; isappointed that I am sent | was inflamed. remain liquid at 68 Parrennalt. and eves 
Por. t pitiless teps ot Time. for, but, as I said there us so little sunshine ‘That summer when it seemed at 4 deg. Fahrenheit, there ts 20 snd- 
on my path that I daresay I aught to be so | me ——— m 
ontwny were those Gark shadows stealing | thankful for that which you have given me | she interrupted; ‘that night to which Ilook | Sn Secu seo ——— * 
And hiding the sunlight 0we7 “ing of late, that I ought not to murmur because | beck now as the — —, my | charge of , the — ate 
Way we wri —— of ME 7 I must leave—heaven!’’ life, which, to-morrow, one from the | SPPeers. a union Of particles taxes plaos 
oe eee Of the morning be blighted He added that word with a sway and | hour you deliberately said the cruel words | ‘tp ns Malistonses of = 
so long ore tree in whom we delighted thrill of tone that stirred her very heart | your conscience must have soourged you | _ Rockers as Sromats —Rowkets of differ. 
Net oping and tading 80 soon ¢ with mad, despairing ecstasy. for, I shall give into the keeping of the man Teese e eeena” ene atoiees 
“And next summer,”’ he resumed, quite | I love, respect, and honor; to begin, as you is trod trom 0 souket d~d to tne doce or 
Tan, Death came, and while we were weeping, | matter of factly, “it ls very much more than | are beginning, s new lite, into which n0 | Sred-‘eat, anee wurets wih a. brigtt Nave 
4 , ve ” 
an4 back to the home of her ehildbood circumstances that have marked the past | up her train, and walked 7 ROW;ar ds | ee ee eee eine tipe ouarethete 
We brought our beloved one day; | season.” a stately, handsome gentleman, grave, re- | ts risk of colliston and another io & sound 
Aa nee iog the beautiful . oo ee Oth 0 waal, bet oh he words in * who was waiting for her a look | signal tor use on in darkrnessor tn foggy 
— 2 gusge ve expressed welcome on his face and « passion of ten. | “esther: 
Two Summers what was in her heart. deren ishinoye. Mopax Exruonyrion.— The Abbe 
. “I think I see auntie’s signal for my re-| And Harold Cline realized, even more | (etrese tir, (oi te ents 'ae thely momen: 
A turn. —22 if you a keenly than he had thought it possible, that ble exodua from Reype eroesed the Rad Sea 
sainnenianeed oa olexiGu * wig 
ABEL peer age Breet oo on the | session in her—this girl he was too much — — — be made, wad. the retes of ioarmy overcome 
upper pny A —* e hotel, Took ing | interested in to have her so diftsrent, whom | Carcurra Eriquerre.—Among the cus- | 2¥ the Almighty Himesif prougit to a 
poet ag to line's Se SS as ay ee OS his mind he want- | toms of Calcutta. that differ from the cus- | which fell heaven {8 famous bettie 
He had been waiting for her to come, He admived ns of other civilised parts of the world, slike, ana whieh sovered the sol about 
her any woman none strikes the stranger so immediately as | Fup sites Sad suggests that the sale of 
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duce the finest nts has nd support fn ob 
servations a teste mate on turnip seeds. 
Large seeds gave & product of 3 pounds 7 


Garpex Beps.—Garden beds are rarely 
dug deep enough, and the manure used is 
oftentimes so fresh 


the stable t 
burns the seed. Seeds neon) 


winter, and hen-—inng,. 
ceptable soil for most 


grass and blue grass seed. 

Tux Horszs or Norwar.—Laing, in his 
travels in Norway, says thet the horses In that 
country have a oa — Roy 
o ng themselves 
with a patiful of water at a a 

+ —* Taught, no aout 


overgorging 
reason, they have a bucket of water put down 
beside thetr allowance of hay. It is amusing 


ofeuch dry tood. A bhroken-wi 
scarcely ever seen in Norway. 


Bary Honeus. —The for the Pre. 
t 
Tae following Palos torsos trates of baler 


till he ie giddy. If the first dance of t 
Se eee oo 3. To care 
horse, simpiy place r hand 
the horse’s nose and shat off his wind till be 

wants to go, and then let bim go. 


Wastine Weatta —How strange it is 
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ACTIVITY HOT EXEROY. 
HERE are some’men whose failure to 
succeed in life is a problem to others as 
well as to themselves. They are indus- 
trious, prudent, and ec nomical ; yet, after 
a long life of striving, old age finds them 
still psor. They complain of fllluck. They 
say that fate is always against them. But 
the fact is that they miscarry, because they 
have mistaken mere activity for energy. 
Confounding two things essentially difter- 
ent, they have suppcssd that if they were 
always busy they would be certain to be ad- 
vancing their fortunes. They have forgot- 
ten that misdirected labor is but waste of 
activity. The person who would succeed is 
ikea marksman firing at a target; if his 
shots miss the mark they are a waste of 
powder, §> in the great game of life, what 
a min does must be made to count, or might 
almost as well have been left undone. 
Everybody knows some one in his circle of 
friends who, though always active, has this 
want ofenergy. The distemper, if wemay 
call it such, exhibits itself in various ways. 
In some cases the man has merely an ex- 
ecutive capicity when he should have a di- 
rective one—in other language, he makes a 
capital clerk of himself when he ought to do 
the thinking of the business. In other 
cises, what 1s done is not done either at the 
right time or in the right way. Energy, 
correctly understood, is activity proportioned 
to the ead. 

Tat person is to be pitied—for what he 
lacks by nature or has missed in experi 
ence—who can see the course of true love 
without in his heart giving the lovers his 
giaddest benediction. But no one can give 
better proof of a vulgar taste than by mak- 
ing the ‘ove affairs of other people the sub. 
ject of fippant or familiar talk, especially 
in their presence. Filirtation that has no 
heart in it, and puppyish love making that 
has no head in it. are entitled to no special 
consideration. Butany true attraction be- 
tween a young man and young woman so 
touches the holiest experience of life, that 
none but rude hands wil! tear the veil away 
from it. or drag it from its privacy into gig- 
giing gossip. We abominate the gushing 
people who wear their hearts upon their 
sleeves, but we too often seem to think it 
quite the thing to lay hold of the sensitive 
friendship that we see blossoming into love, 
and toss it up in conversation, and joke 
about it, as if it were just as fit» 4 target for 
the town talk as a cattle trade, or a concert, 
ora lawsuit. Sach treatment of love affairs 
tends to drive them out of the wholesome 
sunlight of family and neighborly life into 
all sorts of hiding places that are not good 
for them. 


Neven deceive for the sake of a foolish 
jest, or to excite the laughter of a few com. 
panions, at the expense of a friend. Be 
anxious when you relate anything to tell it 
just as it occurred. Never vary in the least 
degree. The reason why our ears are so 
often saluted by false reports is because peo. 
ple in telling real things add a little to them, 








will reap the advantage of this course. 
SANCTUM CHAT. 


Da Cmeatsam recommends the use of 





putin the eye at night, or when required. 


ANOTHER attempt to abolish the Jewish 
Sabbath, or, rather to unite it with the 
Christian Sunday, so that the Hebrews will 
not be at the disadvantage of doing busi- 
ness but five instead of six days in the weck, 
will probably be made at an approaching 
conference in London. Nearly all the syna- 
gogues in Europe will be represented at this 
meeting, and the general opinion seems to 
be that this change is only a matter of time. 


Ir is stated that the climate of Cyprus, 
which is now acknowledged to be bad, has 


| been ruined by the reckless destruction of 


forests, the trees having been felled or killed 
mainly for the purpose of obtaining rosin. 
Mr. Wild, of the Indian Forest Depart- 
ment, thinks that by careful attention to 
the planting and preservation of trees the 
damage wrought by centuries of misrule 
may be remedied in the course wf fifty or 
sixty years. 

Bratt is about to send envoys to Chins 
for a supply of coolies. Slave labor is not 
80 profitable, since the late famine bas con- 
siderably reduced the population ; in some 
provinces the country is not suited to a 
European emigration, and unless a supply 
of good labor can be obtained from some 
quarter, the Brazilian revenues seem likely 
to fall off. It is quite probable that the Chi- 
nese may find not only in Brazil, but 
throughout South America, the outlet they 
need for their surplus population. 

Very few ladies know the origin of the 
word polonaise, which is applied to that 
part of their dress that has been so fashion- 
able for the last few years. The name, like 
the shape of the gown, is revived from the 
eighteenth century, when it was applied to 
it in honor of Mary Leczinska, the wife of 
Louis XV. But why is it since Louis XV. 
and Lovis XVI. dresses are the fashion 
more than ever that some enterprising lady 
has not yet adopted the ‘‘manteau abbe de 
cour,’’ tucked up around the waist in the 
shape of a skirt? Made up of rompadour 
stuff over a silk petticoat, it wovld revive 
one of the loveliest costumes ever seen. 


Some female philanthropist in Chicago, 
being instigated thereto by a desire to pro- 
mote harmony, and not by financial consid- 
erations, has organized a ‘‘servant-girl re- 
form,’’ whose chief feature is that al] ser- 
vants are to be paid the same wages for the 
same sort of work, regardless of experience, 
skill or value, For instance, in families of 
eight or ten, cooks are to have $4 a week, 
whether they are worth it or not; in fami- 
lies of five or six, $3; in small families 
where the ladies of the house assist, #2 50. 
This arrangement will be very nice for in- 
competent or indolent servants, but it does 
not seem to offer a high premium for intel. 
ligence, special training, fidelity, or in- 
dustry. 


Tut Bishop of Manchester, England, has 
just paid a high compliment to the Ameri 
can school system in his inaugural address, 
delivered before the twenty third annual 
Congress of the National Association tor 
the Promotion of Social Science, at Man- 
chester, short time since. Speaking on 
the educational question, he said: ‘The 
next step onward, which I think all the 
more earnest friends of education desire to 
see taken, is that which struck me s0 forc- 
ibly as the strongest merit of the great 
American system of 


of theSchools Inquiry Commission in the 





year 1865. I refer to the gradation of 
schools.” 


Almost the universal article used on the 
Continent for kind‘ing fires are dry pine 
cones. A couple of these is usually enough 
to start a fire of dry wood, and several of 
them contsin enough resinous material to 
start a coal fire without other kindling. 
They are readily ignited with a match, and 
are free from dust and insects. In Paris, 
and other large cities on the Continent, 
scarcely any other than pine cones are used 
for kindling purposes in the hotels, and it 
is a wonder tosee that they have not been 
introduced for the same purpose here. We 
believe a large and profitable business might 
be made from gathering the cones in pine 
growing regions, and selling them in our 
cities. 


Tux cook of Emperor William is a fickle 
Parisian, with whom His Majesty hes had 
several quarrels since the’ Franco German 
war, owing to the cook's irrepressible pa- 
triotism. Several times he bas been dis— 
charged, and each time taken back into fa- 
vor, owing to the imperial love of the French 
cuisine. After the Jast ecrimmage the chef 
offered to return on the following condi- 
tions only: ‘‘Majesty, if Tam not allowed 
my liberty in the kitchen, I shall leave your 
service, and for the last time, because nei- 
ther my health nor my pesce can stand this 
incessant wrangling !'’ The Emperor smiled 
and submitted, being really attached to the 
chef, who has been with him for many 
years, and has grown rich. 


An English workman thus testifies in the 
Eoglish Mechanic: ‘In very many things 
our manufactures are not fit to be shown in 
the same street with American ones ; and 
this is not merely in knick-knacks and little 
ingenuities, as to which it is tolerably evi- 
dent we have no pretention to enter into 
comparison. I only invite any one who 
doubts my statement to compare such a 
rough, common matter as ‘cut nails.’ Our 
rubbish, with half of them split up, which 
tends to turn round in the wood and split it, 
and with conical heads, looks very poor 
against the straight, clean nails, with wel]- 
formed heads, which the Americans used to 
sendto Australia, and which, when I had 
once seen them, prevented me from ever 
buying an English nail again as long as I 
could get the American ones.” 

Tue superb mansion known in the West 
End of London ironically as ‘'Grant’s 
Folly,’’ will be put up for public auction. 
It was built by Mr. Albert Grant in his 
most flourishing day for $350,000, and com- 
prises an immense house, the reception hall 
of which is the most magnificent in London. 
Skating rink, vineries, orangeries, and 
greenhouses are in the garden, net to speak 
of « large artificial lake in the centre. Sey-— 
eral projects were on hand for dividing it 
among the creditors. One was to sell it to 
the Duke of Connaught, but that fail. 
ing, they tried to sell it to some enteprising 
contractor, who would pull it down and 
build smaller houses upon the site. Noone 
coming forward for that, the creditors are 
going to put it up for auction, when it is ex- 
pected it will sell for a third of the building- 
money epent upon it. 


THE annoying casualty which confined 
Judge Noah Davis toa sick-room the other 
day might have been avoided if the emi- 
nent jurist had paid as much attention to 
the small as to the large things of life. The 
poison ivy and the innocuous kind differ in 
one particalar which is too easy of remem-— 
brance to be overlooked by any one who is 
eaough interested in the brilliant hued 
leaves of autumn to care for gathering them; 
the leaves of the former grow in clusters of 
three, and those of the latter in fives. As 
somebody has suggested in a juvenile story- 
book, every child should be taught to asso- 
ciate the five leaves in a cluster with the fin- 
gers on the human hand, and given to un- 
derstand that when these numbers agree 
they can be brought into contact with per- 
fect safety. It may spare our readers no 
little suffering to bear this point in mind 
during their October rambles in the fields. 

Tue Belgian system of towing is to be 
tried on the Erie canal. Ten steamers are 
nearly finished, and shortly one hundred 
wiles of cable, extending from Buffalo east- 
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into the canal at the stern of the 
The train in tow follows like a train of can 


and succeeded in carrying her point. Some 
five years after she saw the rescued private 
in his prison and obtained his definitive re. 
lease, when he entered her service as foot. 
man. The other occasion was in 19% 
when she obtained from the President of 
Se — 
unos. 


A QuEsTION of nearly ten years’ standing 
has at last been disposed of in Boston. Itis 
the woman question which has 80 long ob. 
truded itself into the deliberations of the 
Btate Medical Society. Attemps bave re. 
peatedly been made to secure the admissia 
of women to membersbip, but 
always of a rigid type in this organization, 
turned coldly away each time trom the pro- 
posed innovation. Year by year a progres. 
sive spirit bas gained ground among the 
ranks of younger members. and at the last 
meeting of the Council the Board of Cen. 
sors were very quietly directed to examine 
all female applicants for admission. The 
young members are very happy over their 
victory ; the older ones accept it with whst 
good nature they can, but insist that it does 
not concern the public, and the less that is 
said about it the better. 

Tue latest novelty in the way of improved 
suburban dwellings is the Bedford Park es- 
tate, a few miles from London. The houses 
are built in the Queen Anne style, and are 
wonderfully quaint and pretty, especially 
where the roads wind, and the dwellings are 
overshadowed by gnarled and twisted old 
trees, or embowered in groups of magnif- 
cent willows. Almost every ouse, while 
agreeing perfectly in general character and 
appearance with the others, presents a dif- 
ferent aspect and varying outlines very 
pleasing to the eye. In the midst of the 
park is an elegant club house for the use of 
the residents and their friends, in which 
there are billiard, reading, card, dining. 
dancing and lecture-rooms, and « specisl 
drawing room for ladies. All the dwellings 
were leased before completion, the occ#- 
pants in the main being artists and people 
connected with art education. 


A Courrous Srorr of vitriol throwing, 
which comes from the Sou‘h of France, # 
connected with a name well known in Los- 
don musical society. She was young, per 
getic. dark and Southern and in love. He 
was fickle, and, according to the lady's 
count, addicted to the vile practice of msk- 
ing free with the reputation of Jadies who 
had shown him even innocent favor. Sbe 
warned him tbat if he continued to take lib- 
erties with her name she would do 
rough justice; but ths man’s gossip ve⸗ pot 
the chief grievance. I understand, hong 
the abominable vitriol was st last throw? 
not only blinded the unfortunate 
(destroying one eye and almost faisily 
juring the other), but it splashed into 
pretty face of the lady with whom he 
walking, and made it safe, ss regsrés 
valry, forever. So deeply did the J 
sympathize with the girl's defence of 
good name that, m spite of her confession 
a fall premeditation of two years duration. 
they found her not guilty, and the strong 
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minded Marseillaise was set at liberty on th 





ward, will be in complete working order. 
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LIFE AND DZATH. 


BY W. D. SCOONES. 


Life! woes Life, whem thou, O Love, art 
— What is Death, if Love vet living bet 


tne sual, bast from the body fied, 
what ma body's life avail to me? : 
Or why body's ruin dol “read, 


thou, the soul, to heaven snarest free? 
Live art thou dead, { would not live, not I; 
Love, art thou living, I can never die. 


HALLOWE'EN, 
Sophy Langham's Dairy. 


BY B. D. M. 











We have been a week here to day, 

andI have never once opened m 

Diary. There is blank in my boo 
from that day, October 27. But as Ihave 
made a firm resolution to keep a faithful 
chronicle of this year, which is now fast 
waxing to its close, I must write retrospec- 
tively, recording the events which have 
filled the week omitted, as well as I can, 
from memory. 

oo from mamma was a sad one 
We never left her before, and both Mar. 

and | feared she would be very lonely 
without us. Wedid noton that account, 
wish to accept Mrs. Langham's invitation, 
but our mother thought it best that we 
should;she hadalways regretted that we 
knew 80 little of my father’s family, which 
was an ancient and wealthy one. It was 
their fault that we did not. 

Because my father, the son ofa younger 
son, was not rich, only possessing the pay of 
an officer in the army; sad he had 
married a country clergyman’s daughter 
with only a moderate dowry, they scarce) 
took any notice of him, an occasional in 
tation for the shooting season even ually 
growing less frequent, till it 

Sir Jonathan oe bis uncle, lived 
in great style at on Hall, but after his 
death the maiden heiresses withdrew alto- 
gether from the world, and saw no one, not 
even ictimate fnends. We had forgotten 
their existence, when Miss Langham's letter 
of invitation to ourselves recalled them 
toour memories. It was really a very 
touching epistle, though simply and coldly 
worded. 

In her advanced age she had lost her sis 
ter, and shortly after Miss Augusta's death, 
a singular mortality had deprived her ofthe 
two nephews who were next in succession to 
the property. ‘She was alone,’ she said, 
‘in the world;and a yearning had come 
overher to see and make acquaintance 
with poor Frank Langham’s children. 
Would my motherspare us to her fora few 
weeks ?’’ 

“Allow me, however,’’ continued the 
writer, ‘‘to explain that it is not with an 
view as to the disposal of my fortune that 
send this invitation. Unhappily, as I can- 
not forbear thinking, my father’s will dis. 
poses of it, after the death of his daughters, 
tothe next maleheir. and this heir now ap 
pears to be a young Irishman, very distantly 
related; though by a pure descent he is 
— of the family. e is to visit me short- 
y: ” 
My mother was decided in her resolution 
to let us go, by this part of the letter. Miss 
Langham could not ascribe our visit to any 
mercenery motive We could not incur 
bv ita degrading suspicion; so we came to 
Maldon. 

It was acold autumn twilight when we 
entered the park;and a feeling cf strange 
awe, a kind of misgiving of epgreaeis 
evil, stole over me, asI watched the ol 
trees bowing their heads solemnly towards 
us asifin token ofa gloomy welcome. I 
shivered. Margery ed round at me and 
said, laughing, ‘Somebody is walking over 
your grave.”’ 

“A more poetical Arab reading of such: 
creeping of the fissh is, that something evil 
is near us.’’ I rep'ied. 

‘Thanks,Sophy. Iam the only person 
near you,’’ she said. merrily. ‘‘There! you 
shivering again! Are you cold?” 

“No,” said I, “but very melancholy. 
Is there not something saddening in this 
old place, whose ancient trees have shel. 
— comany of our race, long since gone 

e , 

‘Not to me,’’ said bright Margery. ‘I 
can but think what a ple did inheritance it 
is,and how I wish Miss Langham could 
leave itto me. Listen—there a chime 
ofchurch bells. Is it in honor of our ap 
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“N),” said L “The rin are onl 
Dractising.’’ oe , 
“You ares mixture of the com. 
mon placeand sentimental, Sophy.”’ said 
wareery. “Do the bells say nothing to 
‘Oaly, ‘Sophy and Margery, go home 
‘gain!’ to my ear, not beg such an agree- 
(ie hearing as Whittington’s was,’’ said 


Then M i 
about bella, aad their ‘varied voices, and 
how people always fancy they hear in them 
whatever they wish; which subject con. 











tinued til] 
Mala we droveup to the hall door of 


It is a noble old pile; and 
into the anctent ball” vans 44 at 
the pillars and arches, the old armor, and 
trophies of the chase, I could not help lik- 


A butler 
ler, whose age and appearance were 
in good & with the dwelling, ushered 


us into the grand library, lighted 
, ig a 
wing fire, near which sat = ton 

y, who rose as we entered, and leaning 
on ani stick, advanced to greet us 
**8 

very stately person is Mrs. Langham of 
Maldon. and her manner is wonderful 
conrteous and . I can use no other 
words. She us to seats near the fire,and 
began a conversation by inquiring after the 
health of our mother, and us that 
she felt erateful to mamma for tting us 
to visit her. 

‘T knew your father very intimately in 
my youth,’’she eaid; ‘‘we were cousins, 
youknow, but time and the changes of 
the world divided us. He was some years 
ad than myself, but he is gone 

She sighed deeply, and gazed for a mo 
ment into the blazing fire, which cast along 
flickering shadow of herself nest the 
wall. Then turning her gaze full oa us,she 
added, addressing me, ‘‘You must resemble 
a yn F * 

“So mamma says,’’ I replied; Marge 
is exactly like her mother."’ nd 

Miss Langham looked earnestly at my sis- 


ter, and Margery blushed beneath the fixed | declares 


gaze of the old lady 

How beautifal my sister looked in the 
warm firelight There are few girls as jove— 
ly as Margery, and so Mrs. Langham must 
have thought, though she could not, of 
course express her admiration. 

A have two other guests besides yoursel. 
ves,”’ she said. aftera pause. ‘The heir of 
Maldon, Mr Cornelius O Halloran, anda 
Langham— though of a remote branch 
They are out shooting, but will be introduced 
to youstdinner. Perhaps now you would 
like to go to your rooms and take off your 
bonnets ."’ 

We assented, and were conducted by 
Miss Langham herself to two charming 
bedrooms opening en euile with a small 
boudoir. 

‘*These three rooms are at your disposal,’’ 
she said. ‘Shall I send my maid to 

ou?”’ 

I declined with thanks; adding, that we 
had no lady's maid ourselves, and could 
dress without assistance, or at least, I added, 
‘*we help each other "’ 

Theold lady nodded approvingly, and 
walked away. We unpacked and prepared 
for dinner; but ever and anon between this 
occupstion I walked to the window and 
lonked out upon the park and the soft gra 
landscape beneath. A newcharm was ad- 
ded to the latter in the near tower of a fine 
old church, which rose above the trees yet 
the feeling of depression which had stolen 
over me on our entrance into the park 
deepened as I looked out on the heritage of 
my family, andI thought that after all it 
was pleasanter to live in our mother's cheer. 
fal cottage. and gaze upon our own bright 
flower bedsand green lawn, with its one 
old oak, thanonthe gloomy and suggestive 
grandeur of an ancient and extensive 


rk. 

I was glad when Margery called me to as 
sist her in dressing, for her light chat and 
anxiety asto how our dresses would look, 
drew my thoughts to cheerful common- 
places. 

Very lovely Margery looked that evening 
I felt quite proud of the admiration I could 
perceive she excited. 

Just before dinner the two gentlemen 
guests were introduced to us hy Miss Ling- 
ham. Hercompanion, a pleasent chatty 
person, and the rector. a rather pompous old 
gentleman, who could appreciate the powers 
of the Maldon cook so well that he talked 
very little, were of our party. The rector's 
silence was atoned for, however. by the 
ceaseless chatter—I can cal! it nothing else 
-—of Mr. O'Halloran. He is the mostas 
tounding in@ividual I ever met! Tall hand 
some and admirably dressed. be is neverthe 
jess vulgar! Yes,the heir of Maldon would 
never be taken fora gentleman if one did 
not know his birth. However. he is evi- 
dently studying to acquirea good manner 
and I cou'd not help observing that he both 
watched and imitated Anthony Langham, 
who is as distinguished looking as a Langham 

1d be. 
have learned since from Mrs. Moore 
Mrs. Langham’s companion, that the old 
lady is sensible of the want of refinement 
in ber kinsman, and regrets the relationsbip 
If he had not made bis sppearance in the 
most unsuspected way, Maldon would have 
descended to Mr. Anthony Langham, as 
next male beir, and Mrs. Langham mourns 
over the entail which was to take effect afer 
the death of herself and her sister. Still 
she is too high bred to let Mr. O Hal'oran 
see that he displeases or disgusts her, and 
{fsocy he even thinks himself a favor- 


ite 

_ O'Halloran is much struck with Mar 
2 beauty, and offers her the wildest 
homage, paying her compliments s0 perso~ 





malas tobe quite unpleasant. My si-ter 
and looks indignant; bat he is stolid, 
and cannot see that he — * We 


do not see a great deal of him, that is a com 
fort, as he is shootia day about the 
preserves, or rather, I I to the 
says he is nota 

Mar and I oe our mornings in 

our li _ fw Miss Sanchamn Gap 


that he is handsomer than: Anthony Lang- 
ham! If it were any other girl but Margery, 
— ——— him ‘hrough a golden 
glamor. 

October 28 —We are allto haves large 
party hereon Hallowe'en, the 8ist, Miss 
Langham likes keeping up old customs. and 
we are to have all the weird rites of the 
charming evening carrie] out. She has 
presented Margery and me with pew 
dresses for the occasion—very pretty ones 
they are. 

My beautiful sister has evidently won the 
hearts of both our kinsmen. Anthony loves 
her, T can see, though he is k from ber 
side by the constant watchfulness of Mr. 
O'Halloran; so, to console himselt, he takes 
refuge with me, and admires her to me. 
and listen to my sister's praises with pleased 
smiles. Happy Margery! If she marries 
him she will be truly fortunate. I told her 
so this evening as we were dressing for din- 
ner, but she only langhed, and said, ‘‘What 
should we live on, Sophy? He has only his 
wits for a dowry.”’ 

A nobler inheritance in my mind than 
Maldon iteelf. 

Ab! how the wind howls and moans 
through thetrees. The night is full of nol- 
ses. Surely I heard abolt opening down. 
stairs. Ifit should be robbers! 

T have listened some time with a beatin 
heart, but there has been no repetition o 
the grating sound; it must have been my 
fancy, or the wind. I will close my book, 
say my prayers, and goto bed; it is silly to 
write so late. with my fire jost out, and my 
room gloomy from the feeble light of my 
candles It makes me nervous and fancitul; 
so good night, my diary. 

November 1—I resume my diary to- 
night, because I dare not enter in it by day 
the events of the past twenty four hours 
Margery might glance accidentally over my 
shoulder, or wonder what moved me so 
much, and ask questions imposmble to an 
swer Mv hand shakes visibly asl write. 
Alas! I balf regretted that my diary was so 
barren of incident; that the days wereso 
monotonous and unmarked by any land. 
marksof memory. I haveincident enoug 
now to record, to my sorrow. . 

Hallowe'en came. A _ large party assem. 
bled in the stately saloon,opened for quests, 
for the firsttime in forty years. Wehada 
grand dinnerin the banquetting-room, at 
which Miss Langham did not preside, the 
rector taking her place. and after dinner we 
joined her ia the drawing room, and hegan 
under her direction the magicrites of the 
evening We burned nuts together, having 
named‘ them first. and read a laughing au 
gury from their explosions or quiet combus- 
tion We felt blindfolded for cups holding 
earth, water, emptiness and one a pocket 
pistol, these symbols being prophetic of onr 
tnture bushends’ professions; and Mr O' 
Halloran loudly exclaimed against the truth 
of the oracles when Marerry pnt ber Jittle 
hands into the empty basin. which forebod 
ed single life The fon of the evening mov 
ed even Miss Langham to merry smiles. It 
must have seemed as if a glimpse of her youth 
bad revisited ber. During a pause she said, 
‘There are some Fiallowe'en rites more try. 
ing to the nerves than these; sowing hemp 
seed for example.”’ 

‘What is that?’’we asked simultaneously. 

“The lady who questions Fate,”’ she re- 
plied. ‘‘takes some hemp seed; goes at mid 
night to the churchyard. and sows it round 
the bel/ry tower from whence peals the mar- 
riage bells, and says: 

Hemp seeds Teow you; 

seeds I mow you; 
And he that shall marry me, 
Come after ms and harrow ma."’ 
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eppeared to better —2— under these 
velier auspices, declared he wished 
some of the ladies would try it. A upiver- 
sa! exclamation of disliketothe experiment 
was answering him, whea a footman enter 
ed, and approaching O Halloran, told him 
that a person wished to speak to him on im 
perative business 

I fancied that O'Halloran chaaged coun 
boning tht somebody zi. ..M, 2. 
and try the hemp seed sowing, he left the 
su ; . 
regretting thatthe courage of the young la 
dies of the nineteenth century was so much 
——— Cat of the 
times, daring, offered to sow 
rome —— — she hee 
Sophy! Oaly I that you wrap 

at ia 8 lerge show! and sow your 

The church is close at end so 
shut into the grounds, that thereis no 
mo t go, Sophy!" 

⸗ you won’ Mies wee 
the general cry,an‘4 Mrs. Moore, 
— ry hg Una 


apy tT: 

& mourn the 

that waved their large arms above my head; 
and I confess when [ turned down the steps 


leading to the churchyard, a thrill of a 
would not allow it to be 
through me. E ing was 
h . and the tall shadow of 
fell so clearly on the ground in 
light, that I felt uneasy at’ 
tion of observing sucha pagan rite on the 
holy ground. AsI approached the church 
more closely, this feeling of reverential re- 
luctance to perform my foolish task increas- 
ed. Alas! IfI hadonly obeyed it! Bat 
it was combated by the fear of ridieyle, and 
of the doubts my companions might feel as 
to my real motive for not completing my 
task, as well by a reluctance to cast implied 
blame on so aged a lady as our kind hostess. 
Bo I took the basket in my hand, and scat 
tered the hemp-seed, whispering the for- 
mula, asT ran round the tower. Sudden) 
* 


titer 
Hil 


I heard the sound of footstepa A⸗ . 
tious fear, which was quite uncontro e, 
seized me. I darted intoan embrasure of 
the wall, and crouched breathless behind a 
large buttress. | 

The next moment I heard voices as well 
as footsteps. They came very near, 
paused close by = hiding. place 

‘I tell you,” said one voice; ‘‘it is of no 
use to make a foolof yourself. You must 
getthe property at once. or you will be 
found out. Here's the needful dose, if you 
like to give it to ber.’”’ 

“No,” replied the voice of O'Halloran, ‘1 
can'tdoit. Sheis very old. I will wait 
and see what wil] come of it; if I am found 
out, why even then we shall have « good 
os We are sure of the plate,if we don’t 
get the estates. But my belief is, we are al! 
right, and shan't fail of success. Having 
taken in the lawyers hitherto, as well as 
the old woman, we have no real cause to 
fear at present; it’s nothing but your impa. 
tience to share the property that makes you 
urge such haste, Uncle Ned.’’ 

“Uncle Ned!’’ the voiceof the speaker 
thns named was thatofa tal), fine lookin 
footman, whom Miss Langham had —— 
soon after her sister's death, when she re 
sumed her long interrupted intercourse with 
the world. 

‘Well, you have heard what John Green 
said. He wouldn't have come down to 
* to warn us for nothing. Give her 
this dose,’’ continued the voice of the foot. 
man, ‘‘and you will be master here by to 
morrow.’’ 

“I havesaid I won't, and I won’t,”’ re. 
plied O'Halloran, doggedly. ‘You may do 
it yourself, if you like; but mind, I don’t 
consent to it’ 

The footman laughed, and said “A pre 
cious bull that! but IT am too old « bird to be 
took with chaff. Lain't going to my 
head in an ‘alter forany one; buat I advise 

to take Jick's advice and warning. Now 

must go; it’s nigh up >o supper time, and I 
shall be missed.’ 

They moved on. The next minute 0’ 
Halloran’s foot crushed something, quite 
audibly in the stillness. 

**Hilloa!l’’ said he, with an oath. ‘‘what’s 
this? Hempeeed all along the path!"’ 
Another oath. ‘Some of those contounded 
galshave been strewirg it then! Can we 
have been overheard ?’’ 

‘Nobody was here a minute or twoago,"’ 
replied Ned; ‘‘I looked behind every bat- 
tress before we begin our talk ”’ 

‘They may have come since. Follow 
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with What shall Heaven | Jervis, the batler, whois a garrulous old 

Scat ae nnn ce | Seen Laine eB 
le | how Mr. Anthoa +2 » 0e- 

H wretch! the monster! the possib aoeee Miss D — a great niece 
of Sir Jonathan's had never been 
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murderer, has proposed to —bas wet ye 
I have — at her feet; I have implor | since she ran away with the Irish an 
ed her not to marry him She denies that | sad went abroad; nor could trace 
. it is for his wealth she accepted him; she { or find that she had left 2 omg 
— eo says she loves him! She answers my tears, | the lawyers hed sdvertised r then mang, 
ver. my agonized entreaties—angrily. She ac times. Ned was genius _ oe 
Ned © ka © Telores in a whisper, ‘it | cuses me of a mean jeniousy—a silly pride. idea occured to him of supplyivs _— 
! Detection would be certain Go | Ob, Margery. my own -sis'er—my darling | the estate dy by ee a 
! education 
; Ps Gievise ote tell mamma of the | at à national school, and might, he t t, 
Still swearing; Ned loosed his hold, but | proposed marriage. Will she consent? I | pass fortheheir. With the ald of a low 
Sm . have also written to implore her not to do | attorney employed by thieves, a plot was so 
y,”’ he said, as we were | so. My letter was eager, wild, impassioned ; | ably concocted that even Miss Langham’s 
left alone, ‘‘you have learned your fate, and | surely she cannot read it, and not perceive | cautious msn of business was deceived, and 
that this | that some strong motive urged me to write | Mr Coraey O'Halloran, the fortmans ne- 
instant, unless you swear tome by al! the | it. w, wasreceived at Maldon Hall as its 
wil O'Halloran caught me alone for afew mo- ture possessor. 
blessed | ments after I had learned the news. He| Doubtshad, however, occured since to 
° began by urging on me the fact that he was the family lawyer, and be had senta clerk 
, surely death would be prefer | restoring to us the inheritance to my agony, | abroed to investigate more closely the pre 
rticipation in | my diseust, my horror, and warned him | tender'sclaims Koowledge of this had 
- | that. if be persisted in seeking Margery’s reached Green, and induced him to come 
sion did not last. I could not help plying hand, I might be tempted to break my oath, down to Maldon on Hallowe'en to warn his 
as y else. | he threatened to take my life Perhaps, af | confederates of their janger. and to advise 
young life seemed more precious to me | ter all, my cowardice has cnly seved it for | decisive messures. They—Ned and Hollo- 
the old inheritance of our race. I| afew days. The two villains have every | ran—had walked out with him, fearing to 
with the Pn gt of excited | reason to put me out ofthe world. What | bold any conversation of importance within 
thought, my mother's M s tears | shall I do? Break an oath? I. who have | the possible hearing of listeners, and on 
the wrong done to Antton) lan their return homewards. after seeing him 


been trained by my father to think evens 
Besides, ‘‘Uacle Ned’ evidently | promise sacred! Tam indeed in the toils. | on the road to the railway station, they had 
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ulous; 
showed me a letter from 
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lingered, as 1 too well knew, in the church- 
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fees it. I was dreadfully afraid of being 
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* tions. 
4 ‘“‘Oome,"’ said O Halloran, ‘will you 
! swear ?’’ 
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* I faltered an assent, and there. under the 
* y shadow of the church, the impostor 
Fictated an oath so dreadful that I shudder 
* now at the bare recollection of it. 

“‘And now, Miss Bophy,”’ he said, when 
my pale lips had faltered it out, ‘‘we will go 
home. You have been sowin p seed, 
r intent followed 
you for a joke, and frightened you greatly. 
Come, take hold of my arm, and recollect 
that that is the story for Aunt Langham.” 

I obeyed ia stunned despsir, and we left 
the charch . Aswe ascended the few 
4 steps from the church to the park, we met 
iA ae Anthony Langham hastening towards thom. 
alt ‘ ; He said hed been alarmed at my long 
“4 absence, and Miss Langham had sent him to 
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: O'Halloran at once related how he had 

v4 followed me for a joke, and how [ had been 
vl Pi. ao frightened by his shadow that I had 
a vel nearly fainted, and was only just able to 
‘ \ * return home This my pale look cer 

'} tainly confirmed. Anthony looked very 

; i vexed, I thought, and said, ‘such jokes are 
F ¢ ' foolish and dangerous. [ feared to watch 

» 










over your satety, Miss Sophy,’’ he contin- 
ned, ‘‘as I wished to have done, lest I might 
; involuntarily alarm you, should you see me; 
tops i * and I did not think any one would take the 
‘Rt ‘ nay S really following you.”’ 
ian This was said witha glance of defiance 
t 4 ‘ at O'Halloran. I interposed to prevents 
, , 







quarrel. 

‘Oh, itis nothing,’’ I said; ‘nonsense 
appears to belong to Hallowe'en; and my 
fear was too absurd to be anything but ridi- 
culous.”’ 

How ashamed I felt of this falsehood, es 
pecially as O Halloran actually pressed my 
hand with his arm, as if to acknowledge the 
good faith with which I kept my vow. 

Everything that followed seems confused 
to my memory. I know that Anthony 
blamed Miss Langham for her folly, and 
said that her age was her only excuse for 


itting such a we quite truth 

; fully, regretted that [ undertaken the 
bet gt adveature. And then we reached home; 
if and there were py —* * 
people, upon oran's ng ‘ 
rowed my hemp seed!'' The wretch had 
theeftrontery tosay ‘he had rather har 
rowed my feelings,’ as he had given me 
* much alarm.”’ 
2 T fancied that both Margery and Anthony 
Laogham were silent, and even sp- 
peared displeased; but then my mind was 
on" + —*— aes as clearly 

Mm ng of anything. Certainly Margery's 

: : — —— colder than usual 

November 2.—When I woke this morning 
I cannot describe the acute mental pain that 
came with the recollection of my discovery 
and my oath. All the cruel done to 
Anthony Liagham, the imp sition practiced 

Miss Langham. the horrible association 


yo on 
*. with a thief forced upon us, rushed on my 
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4 mind at once. 
‘es 2  s I know how I have got through 
— the day. I am sure I have been absent, pre- 
og occupied, miserable, with a frightful head 


J ache, which served for an excuse for my de. 


pression. 

: As if instinctively aware of my complicity 
3° in the wrong done him, Authony Langham 
; — eh en 5 pe ate day. That 0’ 
ae slloran began by prying me great atten 

J tion, bat [ was so utterly incapable of coa- 
cealing my disgust, that he perceived it, and 
pradently lest my side. 

Alas! all my days this hateful secret will 


ee * * ag —* 
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Ob! if T had but chosen death on Hallow’en! 


Then ed to Heaven | yard. 
penne Sees wave a 4 The infamous lawyer found mexns to es- 


rgery ld have been 

wet preg bar heen —8 cape from the hands of justice, but the two 

impostors, uncle and nephew, were already 

doomed, and suffering their first punish- 
t | ment. Such wasthe tale my mother told 

this | me yesterday; [ was not strong enough to 


safe, and Anthony to,—Anthony, who loves 
me—yea, he has told me now that it was me 
he coh deopair’ tusteed of the Joy it might 
n r, inst ejoy itm 
have been. and refuse the best good 
world could give, because I am unworthy | hear it in detail before. 

of it. What! marry him I wrong? Have | Humbly dol thank the Divine Provi 
a secret. and such a-secret. from my bus. 
band? Itcould not be. BatI am eo mis 


erable—eo miserable What shall I do. | it had 
What will be the end ? the lawyer's clerk. the discovery would 


A letter from Miss Lxngham to Mrs. | have come only sfter Margery’s marriage, 
Frank Langham. and would have overwhelmed us all with 


to request your immediate presence at Mal 


don. Yourcharming youngest daughter, 
grace punished, even if the trick were found out 
whese guisty ond nee wen all cur But my happy illness and this dear book 


hearts is very ill. She is suffering from 
. | saved her from such a fate, and she bas just 
brain fever, caused I fear by my own folly; sow implored me, with tears in her eyes, to 


T permitted her to a foolish charm on 
Hallowe'en, and . future son in-law, —* her unjust suspicions and angry 
words 


her in Jest. The shock to her nerves was 
so great that she has been dull and indis- 
posed ever since, and is now confined to 
her bed. Her illness is of course serious, 
but she has youth and great natural strength 
on her side, and we must hope, and put 


t ; 
our trust in Heaven seems that my sister accepted O Halloran 


‘IT think I need scarcely urge your in 
because he was heir to the property which 
stant coming. Poor Margery forgets her iam bane im ee eonenel y 


own hannpiness in attending on her siater. 
Mr. O'Halloran appears as anxious for her | It will, it seems, come into our family 
as any of us. 
‘Believe me, very truly yours, 
“Marrna LANouam.”’ 


SOPHY RESUMES HER DIARY. 


December 24th —Christmas Eve —The 
Christmas_bella are ringing merrily; the 
fire blazing brightly; mamms sitting with 
her knitting in the chimney corner. [ re 
sume my diary once more with feelings of Anthony has been confessing to-day that 
humble and devout gratitude he was dreadfully jealous the night he met 

I have been very ill since [ wrote Iastin | me with O Halloran, and he says he 
this volume.and remember nothing of many | should never have asked me to be his wife, 
unrecorded davs They sent tor my mother; | had not the impostor made Margery an of- 
she came, and at once installed herself by | fer 
mv bedside. How grateful I oucht to be to Heaven 

One night. while she was watching my | that good has been brought out of the idle 
reatless slumbers, and listening to my mur | 8nd irreverent folly of sowing hemp-seed 
mured words. she heard me say, “If I die, | upon Hallowe'en! 
they will read my diary.’’ That possibly 
was the one hope and thonght of my lucid 
— so in my delirium I[ spoke of 

t. 

**‘Miss Sophy offen says that. ma'am "’ 
observed the nurse, who sat up with 
mamma.  ‘‘Her diary runs a deal in her M' aunt was a vain little woman, easily 

1 


recover from her mortification and disap 
pointment? 

Oar mother isa little harsh toher. She 
declares that Margery is rightly punished 
for her mercenary view of =e —for it 


my danger touched my mother, has won 
from her the second secret of my diary, and 
refuses to accept the refusal I gave him 
while I believed my silence so cruel)y 
wronged him. 

Weare, therefore to Miss Langham's 
great joy betrothed, and are to be married 
early in the spring. 
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False Pretences. 


BY H. C. 








head ”’ flattered, and easily taken i 

‘‘Where is it?’ asked my mother, a sud- her marriage it on a feather a 
2 eos ** into her mind. ‘Go ciple with her not to wear silk. It 
and as iss Margery. was not because she could not 

Margery had locked my book up at the he | because she considered hatter yh 
ginning = my Bn agg A it to the | young girls to dress simply. 
nurse;and my r assuming her mater Since she married 
nal prerogative, and firmly believing that | ideas of dress had aug emanate 
her S»pby had no secrets from her, opened | Silk was indulged in frequently now —per- 
it, and read from the period of our arrival | haps because she no longer considered her. 
at Maldon Hall up to the close. Surely my | self a young girl Atanyrate, she made 
— angel smiled beside her as she did | up for lost time in the matter of dress and 

company, and spent 

The whole secret was plain now. The | glass thea even the belle > the pont 
next morning, almost at day dawn. my | supposed to spend there 
mother sought the rector, and confided the One of her hobbies was charity 
taletohim Hecame up and saw Miss A pedler came to the uoor one day witha 
—— then rode off, and secured a po- —_— e the Ae oo of his coat. She invited 
liceman at once. m in, sea 

O Halloran and the footman were taken | upa second bape ee ae 
into custody. O Halloran fell on his knees, | which she gave him, with the advice we 1 
2* offered to confess everything, Miss | hisoldone. Then she satand talked poli- 
saa om eee pardon him. Of course db A —— during which he ex- 

° s er vie . 
: hI * both now enduring penal servi. | her soul with the remark that pea 
extensive 

It seems that Edward, the footman, was | very deeply ~y ay J sae — 

character bet got bieeelfengaged in ie | meet 
4 mse iss She t his stock, 
Langham's family. for the of rob. back what she did not wane ona eae te 
- Soon after arrival, ‘o call again, which he did repeatedly. 





dence which has so mercifully revealed this 
iniquity before it wastoo late. For even if 
mn discovered by the. researches of 


“ 4 disgrace. PerhapsO Halloran had hoped 
Dean Wapan,—I am sorry to be obliced that if he were once a member of the fami- 


ly by marriage, he would not be exposed or 


Mr. O'Halloran, alarmed her by following p ee ayy F wom ag lb —8— = 


her. How she must suffer! Will she ever 


even now, for Anthony, whose despair at 
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letter began with sa 
wedding day is — 

‘‘Why, he is very confidential 
short an acquaintance!’ 

‘‘Well, he says I am the first 
has taken any notice of him, or 
any pirticular attention, and he 
es my courtesy to reveal all.’’ 

‘‘Take my word for it, my dear aunt, 
is an im ri’ 

Day after day his lordship came to pain 
the house, and day after day was feasted 
* on, * 

y aunt sang m, and accompanied 
herself on the guitar She could not 
the plano; bat Tom could, and 
the intense delight of his hostess. 

be ——— —2 flattered her, and 
made himself agreeable generally. 

The next door neighbors were called in to 
entertain him, and were as com 
gulledas my aunt. At last the ting 
was done, and a few days afterwards 
Tom came to bid us good-bye. 

It was eo sudden, or my aunt would have 
given him a grand party as a farewell s- 
lute. As it was, she only said a sorrowful 
adieu, and ‘‘hoped to hear from his lordship 
before long.’’ 

When my uncle came home from town, 
he was very angry. He inquired about the 
lordly painter, and learned that he wasa 
stranger, who had obtained temporary em. 
nloyment from the contractor by 
Uncle George, but whose nce had fin- 
ally caused his disc 

“He wasa skilled workman,’ said the 
contractor. ‘‘but too lazy for me, and has 
gone elsewhere to seek emplovment.”’ 

“And the idea,”’ exclaimed Uucle George, 
upon returning home, ‘‘of my wife and 
house being put to no better purpoee than 
the petting and lioniziag of an unprincipled 
rascal!’’ 

‘Well’ sighed my auat patiently, “I sup- 
pose you'll believe me when I get his let 
= He is too much of a gentleman not to 
write.’’ 

“If he dares to write to you, I shall burn 
his letter before itis opened!" exclaimed 
uncle. 

‘What! ifthere is a stamp of nobility on 
the seal ?’’ 

My uncle was either nonplussed by this 
question, or too much disgusted to make 
any reply. 4 

A moth after this, however, he read sloud 
to =< the tea-table the following pam 
graph from a newspaper :— 

At one of the —9 young fellow bas 
been successfally imposing himself upon the 
guests as a sprig ot Eo nobility. Lord 
Thomas Everheath. he proclaimed himself, 
and stated that he had been travelling slone 
and in disguise. His reason for remaining 
ede said, in his ow! "proper pers. 2 Be 

e own proper 
kept up the delusion wher ef ree weeks, 
during which he was lionized to his heart's 
content. P were made for s grand 


cds 


dinner, to be given as a compliment to = 


bu tortunately, it was 
on : painter from the 
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watle belt ithe sweet thoa - 
— soos. She heart thas and 
.wealth,and calm of hours; 


Canght in the Hitent amid cach baling Told, 
Mh, Le augers take or miss thechance, 


We fain see, and save, and live, and 
laug 
would have honest beart aod band; 
ay nope and love make but a ng staf, 
When mid our s oe we 
stand. 
not, O Lord | old age creeps on, 
—53 ngering we dare to 


hting each li 
** 


; 
{ttle while, and the last day is done; 
A lprest Thou not, ob Lord, ase we per- 


apeak. tarongh wild winds above, wild seas 
ben 


eath ; 
Oey, seep me doubt, © ye of little mith T” 
A Noble Sacrifice. 


BY A. L. &. 





ERN RANDALL was stretched upon 

a sofa in his sister's luxurious sitting- 

room, and the two were discussing a 
y given by Mrs. Gates the 


evening—Nellie Milne’s.’’ 

—* Milne's !’’ *— Mrs. Gates, in 
accents of surprise. ‘ at a party! 
Bat | forgot you had been away six years. 
When you went away Nellie’s uncle was 
still alive, was he not ?’’ . 


“He was "’ 

‘Well, he died in that same , and left 
her the house he had lived in years, and 
a clear income of five thousand And since 


ae wt ge 
— walks, living on 
“Bat why, Lou? What is the explens- 
tion of such a change?” 
“What can it be but avarice? Since she 
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was heard again. 


told her 
‘When 


‘I knew 


Then steadily, without faltering, Nellie 
story 


lef{ me, Fern, a careless 
, the shadow of what I must tell 


you now had not fallen across my life. 


that I was an orphan, and that 


my mother died away from her home and 
ends; but I was still a mere babe when 
Uncle Milme came for me and took me 


uncle died. 


was vovert 


“They called me Nellie Milne and I never 
thought of my right to the name till my 


“Upon his deathbed he told me the story 
of 7 mother’s life. 

“She was married against the wishes of 
her family to a man whose only crime then 


‘‘Her father refused to own her, and her 
brother, man 


years her senior, was stern 


and bitter in his resentment. 


‘They were proud of their name, their 
tion, and their wealth, and they never 


ve this only daughter and sister that 
she left them fora man of obscure parent- 
age and without means to support her as 
had done. 


a smal! sal 


the contact 
resigned 


fretted for the luxuries 


‘My father at that time was a clerk, with 


‘T would not wrong my mother, but my 
uncle said she grew peevish and soured by 


with poverty, and constantly 
had voluntarily 
My father worshipped her. 


“Tt might have been his loving desire to 


tify her, 


or a sudden greed for wealth— 


cannot tell—but he forged his employer's 


name for five thousand dollars. 

‘‘My mother was too little acquainted 
with business to question the sudden influx 
of money; but the crime was detected, my 
father arrested, 


tried, convicted, and sent to 


prison for a term of years. 
‘‘He died there in six months; but my 


the grave. 


poor mother had already preceded him to 


‘Her last wish, her last appeal was to my 
grandtather and uncle, beggiag them to pay 
the money and clear my father's name; they 


“After she died they took me home, and 


I never knew a want; but they repudiated 
my father, though my uncle believed be 
died a truly penitent man. 

‘In my uncle's desk,after he died, I found 
the papers relating to the forgery, and my 


poor mother’s rassionate a 


Is to him to 


pay the money 80 wrongfully taken. 


‘She took all the blame upon herself, re- 


ting, when too late, her repining and 


iscontent, and her extravagant expenditure 
of the stolen money. 
“My first impulse was to yield to her 


at once the 


prayer, even after so many years. and pay 


amount of the forged cheque 


still in the hands of the firm who employed 
my father, but * uncle probably knew 
what 


I would d 


re, for he so willed his 


money to methat I can never touch the 


princi 


on, with my mother's letters before 


me, I vowed never to spend one cent more 
than the merest necessaries of life required, 
until the debt was paid that haunted her 
death-bed. For six years! have saved all I 


added little 


my mother, 





bly could. 
“] bave fared poorly, dressed plainly,and 


little to my hoard by closest 


econom care. 

"Pos child | What a life !’’ 
‘7 2** 

and was more 

when my friends gave me up, I thought of 


Hannah knew all. 
nd than servant, and 


and was comf>rted. 


“Bat you say you are free, Nellie.”’ 
‘IT am free. 
last week, and to-day—only to—day—I have 
received and destroyed the cheque, the lest 


proof of jfather’s crime. 
Pron wrote me such « letter that I am sure 


secret. 
“Oh, if I om | been here, Nellie, to 


I sent the money to the firm 


e gentle- 


to make 


give protection, 
your life neppy by my love. while you saved 
your 


holy purpose. 
ios tave Goon, Fern, { would 
life with my duty 


0: how I wish we were rich!’’ said 
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For answer he took her in his 
ing her close and Jooking into 
eyes with verv loving. tender 

T7ou are Nallie,’’ he said; 
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Never could she entirely forgot the long 
years of sorrow, but in her husband's love, 
she finds her compensation for her noble 
sacrifice. 
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Censumers desiring the very best 
Chocoiste or Cocoa should purchase that prepared 
by Walter Bater &2 Co. Established in 17. Walte 
Bater’s chocolate has no superior, and its standard | 
always maintained. All grocers seil it. 


Don’t Be Envious. 








BY J. M. 





pretty Eliza Stanhope, looking up 
ly from her sewing. ‘‘To-mor- 
row Lucy Manor is to have a party. 
It soos to me that money can buy every- 
thing.”’ 

‘*‘My dear,’’ replied her widowed mother, 
‘tyou should not have said that.’’ 

‘“‘What! Tha: money can buy every: 
thing? But I’m sure it can, mamma. Pret- 
ty dresses, fine houses, horses, a trip in sum- 
mer, plenty of servants —oh, there isn't any- 
thing worth having that money will not 

! ’ 


bu 

Mrs. Stanhope smoothed out, on her lap, 
the garment she was working at, and looked 
up at her daughter with mild pity. 

“On the contrary, my child,”’ she said, 
‘the things most worth having money can’t 
buy.”’ 
“Ob, mamma!”’ 
‘It cannot buy healtb,’’ continued Mrs. 
Stanhope, not a the interruption. 
“There is our rich neighbor, Mise Maffit, 
who has spinal disease. She is worth many 
thousands, and is confined to her sofa tor 
life. There is Mr. Barlow, who owns more 
than a dozen farms, and is bent double with 
rheumatism, though still a young man. 
Think, too, of Josephine Grange, ae 
of consumption, at nineteen. She has been 
to Madeira, but all in vain, and she has 
come home to die. Esch of them would 
give all their money for health or life.’’ 

‘T didn’t mean that exactly,’’ said Eliza, 
stammering and blushing. 

**What else, then, dear? There are many 
of our acquaintances who have but little 
money, who possess what is better, and 
what money can’t buy—intellectual culture. 
In truth, fortunes, instead of favoring 
mental development, too often work in the 
opposi‘e direction. You have only to look 
around, among the very rich, to see this for 
yourself. You have only to think of its 
moment to know the reason. The tempta- 
tions of a fine house, elegant carriages, and 
a luxurious table are too much for most peo 
ple; they become materialized under it; 
they read but little; their talk is mere gos- 
sip; they come, at last, to be almost entirely 
of the earth, earthy. Great riches tend, two, 
to make the possessor imperious, impstient 
of contradiction, intensely selfish. These 
are qualities that, in the end, bring their 
own retribution, for they sow a fertile crop 
of unhappiness.” " 

“But, mamma,” how can intellectual cul- 
ture affect the question?”’ 

“In this way, dear. It isa solace for us 
in pain, a refuge in trouble, a stimulus to 
occupation, and therefore « protection 
against ennui. How often dol see you for- 
getting your triale—and you haves good 
many, I know some new pretty story. 
Do you think Lucy Manor, whom you envy 
sometimes for her riches, could fiad such a 

in distress? You know she could not. 
Think of the thousands of confirmed invalids 
that have bad life made tolerable by this 
delight in literature. Through their imagi- 
nation they forget pain. A new poem car. 
ries them away to green fields, cool woods, 
and rippling streams, and they are happy, 
even on their sick-bed. But money cannot 
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Dan‘e, or Shakespeare, or Milton. Money 
did not place Ra and Michael Angelo, 
and Di Vinci where they are. The great 


money-kings of Greece and Rome are for- 
gotten ar remembered, like Lucullus, only 
to be ; but Leonidas, and the Ho. 
ratil, and all the heroes of the past, live on, 
—* will live on for ever, in men's memo- 

es.’’ 

“Forgive me, mamma,"’ said Eliza, and 
in a hushed whisper; ‘I will never 


i 





house of a wealthy old merchant 
stone building, recently erected. and every- 
thing about it indicates great neatness, and 
an approach to taste in the owner. In the 
open verandahs are boxes of the man tan, 
or rose-scented peony, with gorgeous white 
and crimson binssome, and the lan whe, a 
water-plant’of an orchidaceous nature, with a 
long spike of vellowish green flowers. The 
man tan also decorates the rooms, which are 
hung with lanterns of stained glass. The 
furniture is of wood, of a stiff, uncomfortable 
pattern, but elaborately carved owner, 
an urbane, polite old gentleman, regales us 
with cups of stewed tea, whose delicate 
aromas compensstes for the absence of milk 
and sugar, and asks us up stairs into bis li 
brary. The shelves are covered with Chi 
nese works, bound in their wooden covers, 
and in the centre of the room stands a brooze 
frame, with three apertures at the top, and 
a bundle of arrows. The latter are the im- 
plements of a game which the bost expla'ns 
to us, by taking the arrows to the forther 
end of the room. 22* one by the tip of 
the shaft with his thum) and forefinger, and 
throwing it 80 as to fall into one of the small 
circular openings cof the frame. We t 

& game, whereofthe victory owing to his 
more extensive practice, remains with him. 

—— — 

Anoot Prearents.—It is hardly necessary 
to say that unmarried ladies should not ac- 
cept presents from gentlemen not related or 
engaged to them, as every well bred person 
is aware 

There ia a rule to the effect that in pre- 
senting book toa friend the rame of the 
one to whom you give it must not be writ- 
ten in it unless requested. 

Th's rule is better honored in the breach 
than in the observance, when the giver of 
the book is the author. 

Our tokens of love, says Emerson, are for 
the most part, barbarous, cold, and lifeless, 
because they do not represent our life. 

The only gift, ie a portion of thveelf. 
Therefore, let the farmer give his onorn: the 
miner, a gem; the sailor, coral and shells; 
the painter, his picture; and the poet his 
yorm. 

Mere costliness does not constitute the 
soul of a present; it is the kind feeling that 
it manifests, which gives it its value. 





No Saves Rewepy can be bad for Coughs and 
Colds or any troubie of the throat than Brown's Broa - 
chial Troches. Imitations are offered for rale, many 
of which are lojarious, The genuine Bronchial Troches 





are sold only in boxes. 
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again because weare not rich. I know bet- 


A Curnaman's Hovss —We are curious 
to inspect the dwelling of the Chinamen of 
the better class, and our friend, who is for- 
tunately able to assist us, conducts us - the 
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Gur Young Jolks 


WILFRED'S HOLIDAY LESSON. 


BYE C PRILLIFS. 











been at home for bis 
pleasant holidays ttey 
was summer, and he 
jong walks. with his 
sister by the seaside, and ride 


is sinter were the children 
rs Hewett, the widow ota doctor. She 
was not rich, but had enough on which to 
live comfortably; Wilfred going to school, 
and Katie learning, at home, with her 
mother. Wilfred had a pony of his own, 
that belonged to him in his father's lifetime. 
Mr. Hewett had heen very fond of the little 
animal, which he had bred and trained 
himeelf. When Wilfred was at schodl, 
Katie rode the pony, and a prettier or more 
loving pair than the little girl and ‘‘Laun. 
celot’’ were never seen. They "derstood 
one another well, and though Katie was 
only nine years old. she rode so cleverly, 
that they often went very short distances 


alone. 

I used to think he must be sorry when 
the holidays came, and he was made over to 
his riehtful owner; for he was better treated 
by the gentle little girl. who loved all dumb 
animals. Wilfred was often cruel, as some 
boys are to him and other animals. 

The holidays were coming to an end. 
Wilfred had certsiniy enjoyed them very 
much, though Katie's fonlishness. he said, 
had spoilt them alittle. She was two years 
younger than himeelf, and he felt bound to 
give in to her sometimes. 

It was a stormy day. The wind was high 
and the water rough but Wilfred had 

ise to take a long ride with Ned S8om- 
mers; so he left home at about ha!f psst 
nine in the morning to cal! for his friend. 
The boys had mate un their minds to ex 

acave in the cl'ff, though it would be 
difficult and dangerous to ride the 

Wilfred was disappointed to op 
reaching Ned's house that he could not ac 
company him to day. How provoking! 
Wilfred's firet impnse was to turn back: but 
he hated, at al] times, to give up anything 
unon which he had set hia heart, and this 
was his only spare dav before the holidava 
were over; #9 he resolved to eo on, and 
show Ned that he could ride so far alone, 
however uninteresting the ride might be 

He rode on and on, urging Launcelot 
every moment 

Tt was getting late. thev were not nearlv 
there yet. and he wanted to be home in 
time for dinner 

Wiifred could just see the hole in the 
cliff, and he was not going to turn back 
now. Ned had said that he would not ride 
there alone, and doit he would. Another 
two or three yards of difficult ground to get 
over, and he would be there. 

He was there; he had come to the hole in 
the cliff, and going a little way in. he gath. 
ered some moss that had grown there. to 
prove that he had kept his word. Then 
quickly he turned his pony round, eager 
himself, now, to hasten home; but what was 
his horror when he saw that there was no 
ehance of going back by the beach, and he 
knew of no other way. Ae had not thought 
of the tide; and when Wilfred, in his alarm. 
looked homewards, he saw, ata glance that 
the water was coming "p ranidly. and that 
even if they galloped back which thev 
could do on the shingle, it was impossible 
to reach the path in time 

Wiltreé was horror stricken! What should 
he do? He gazed at his pony. Did Ae know 
their peril? A long whimper seemed to an- 
awer ‘Yes."’ Wilfred. in his agony of 
mind, brave boy though he thought himeelf, 
began violently to tremble He could think 
of nothing that they could do to save their 
Hives. But the pony made an effort. The 
water, p'aying round his ankles, urged him 
to exert himeelf, and he tried to trot. 

Then he halted Where they now stood 
a part of the cliff projected—conld they 
climb this? He seemed to thin’ they might 
He shook his head to loosen Wiltred’s hold 
of him. He could not climb that rugged 
clif if dragged back. The boy shuddered 
He was a good climber, but he knew that 
he could not manage that alone. 

Was Launcelot going to save himee!f and 
leave him to perish? It wasonly what he 
deserved at his bands! He looked to see 
what the pony would do With great dim 
culty he secended the side of the steep 
piece of cliff, and stond still. on its edge, for 


the cliff. 
Here, fora time, they were beyond the 
reach of the water; but how long could thty 


remain there? 
Time went on. Hour after hour they 
of the cliff, watching the 
now against the cliff; it 
over it. round the legs, of the pony: 
but it didn't touch Wilfred, for he ha‘ 
mounted the back of his faithful friend, and 
the water never quite reached 


Whatawful hours those 


had said to his sister. unfilial act to 
wards the mother who loved him so dearly, 
now soso ap betive hip mind and sepseashon 

m. 

He cou'd have beaten himself now at the 
remembrarce of bis condutt towards 
Lauscelot and other dumb crestures, and 
there. standing on the cliff surrounded by 
the water's roar, Wilfred vowed that if God 
would spare his life, he would never ill use 
a dumb animal agsio! 

Three weary hours , and hope 
dawned at last for Wilfred. The tide had 
turned; the waters were receding Oh. joy! 
he soon slid from his pony s back and swood 
close by him, ascluseas hecould get, with 
his arms flung round his neck 

You fellow!"’ he said, as he threw 
his whip farinto the sea “I will never 
use that again. Poor Liuncelot! How tired 
and cramped you must be, but how I love 
you now!”’ 

He and his pony was out of present dan- 

r. The waters were certainly going back, 

ut they could not start yet At last Wil- 
fred saw that they could venture It was 
with difficulty that he and Launcelot de- 
scended the steep cliff, and when they at 
length stood on the beach, the pony was 
quite lame, snd could hardly move. 

It appeared a long while before they came 
to the path,and even then Launce!ot walked 
very slowly. Wilfred did not mount him 
again. 

There was great confusion in the house 
when they arrived; ay was wonder- 
ing where Wilfred and Launcelot could be. 
Kate and her mother had gone long ago to 
question Ned, but he was out for the day, 
and had but just returned when he has 
tened round to tell Mrs’ Hewett what he 
knew. 

Whilst he was speaking, the pony's steps 

were heard ia the distaace. 

How the fond mother kissed her son! 
how Katie danced for joy when Wilfred 
and Launcelot came home! ‘‘I thought you 
had both gone away,’’ she said. ‘‘I thought 
I had Jost both my brothers!”’ 

Wilfred was too tired, too cold, and too 
much exbausted to speak He could but 
ask for Launcelot to have a feed and to be 
made warm, in his stable, at once, and then 
he was led upto bed 

Wiltred was very ill after this. For days 
and nights he Jay delirious ‘We shall 
drown, we shall be drowned; Launcelot, 
I know I am sure weshal! drown! Ob, that 
horrid whip! whv did lever use it? Why 
am I socruel? Oh' wontthe water ever 
go hack?’ 

His mother could not understand his rav 

ings, but she felt sure that be and the pony 
had passed through some great danger to 

gether. Wilfred could tell her nothing; he 
did not even recognise her. The only name 
he called, during those days of fever, was 
* Launcelot "’ 

— v — * ” 


Wiltred was convalescent, and in his first 
sensible boars he told his mother all that 
had, that dreadful day, befallen himself 
and pony 

“You were thoughtless, my boy,’ she 
said. ‘‘and I am afraid a great many faith- 
ful animals suffer sadly through the thought 

Jesaness of girlaand boys; but this should 
not be. God hasa thought for dumb ani- 
mals. The Bible tells us that ‘He giveth to 
the beast his food, and to the young ravens 
which cry,’ and we have no right to iil use 
one of God's creatures that He has lent us 
for our use aud comfort '’ 

‘Tam sure they have taught me that, 
mother; but Ido so loug to see Launcelot 
again, tothank him once more for what 
he did, and to ask him again to forgive 
me * 

And the lesson that Wilfred had learnt 
that awful day, when he stood between life 
and death upon the edge of the cliff, and 
was Only just out of reach of the rising wa 

ters, he never forgot. Dogs and caw no 
longer ran from Wilfred as from an enemy, 
sod Lauacelot seemed to miss his young 
master very much waen the holidays were 
over. 

Wilfred had learnt bis lesson May every 
other hoy and every girl learn. also that 
kindness to animals, who are good kind, 
and dutiful to us, is a strict duty, a pleasure 
an obigation—unkiadness a moet grevious 
sin in the sight of God and man. 





In McKean county, this state, 150 090 
g*lions ot crade petroleum are said to daily 
runto waste. The tanks are all full, and 
the production is 5,000 barrels a day more 
than can possibly be handled by the present 
appliances The streams are literally rivers 
of oil and the earth has absorbed such 
quantities of it that in some places the 
ground is a mass of greasy mud severa) 
inches deep. In some places the oil is col 
lected in ponds and burned, as the only way 
to get rid of it. 


A new sect has arisen in England called 
‘the “Conditional Immorality A*ociation.”’ 
It coasists of those who believe that the 
wicked will die outright and the £0 to 
heaven. In this couatry they are wn as 
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No, 444 DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
(Three letter words ) 
1. To chatter, 2 The wholenumber. 3 Acotn. 4, 


body. 


Philatelph's, Pa. 


2%. 4 plant. 


; Eertbiliaus. 
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Address al) commanications to Wilkins Micawber, 
No. 64 North Seventeenth St., Philadelphia. . 
Solutions a04 original contributions solicited. 








ARSWERS. 
No. #1. CarsBics. 
No. 482. JAREP 
AS ELE 
co MEN 
OLIVA 
BATES 
No. 438. Pseosrsosr. 
No. 4%. PETREL 
CAREER 
MARRED 
CARROM 
CARVER 
MORBSBEL 
No. 434. SPRINGFIELD. 
No. 434. CORNET 
DURESS 
CARES8S8 
DORIAN 
DUMPED 
PAUPER 
No. 437. The Pleasures of Memory. —( Rogers. ) 
No. 436. N 
HOB ; 
JAMES . 
HABITAT 
NOMINATED 
BETAKEN 
SATED 
T EN 
D 
No. 4, EPrataLTses. CACODEMON.| PNIGALION, 
No. 440. SHA STER 
HIPTILE 
APTOTES 
S'S TOWAGE 
mame © eo 
ELESQ I8T 
RESECT 8 
No. #41. Oome pugziers drink this lirtie toast— 
Here’s to our friend. the **Fv'ning Post,’’ 
**Micawher’’ has his forces massed 
And something bas tarned up at last. 
No. «f. Fr 
FI ib 
POLER 
PYRAMER 
FOR EM ASTS 
FILAMENTOID 
DEMANDANT 
RES TATE 
BTOWNE 
S 3.9 
DvD 
No. 448, NUMERICAL. 
A mass of melted ore 
Is1, 2, 3and 4 
In 6 to 8 yu strive 
**Into a hole to driva,’"' 


If in a nice tight place 
Take my advice escape. 
If yon see 1 to 8. 

Before it 1s too late. 


A small pigeon. &. Termination. 6. A part of the 


PRIwAalsa:—-A gem. FINaLa:—A metallic ore, 
ALRC. SANDER, 

CHARADE. 

I FIRAT eRCOVD rising, 

I FIR¢T SECOND fal'ting, 
I FIRST TOTAL on the floor: 

A FIP°Rt that wr rising 

A FIRST that was falling, 
The TOTAL caused on the floor. 
New York (City. 


No, 445, 


Frrenpt. 
Wo. 446. RFVERSIBLE DIAMOND, 
1. In Philadelphia. 2. A river of North Carolina, 
4. Single. 5. In Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Md. RANDOLPH, 
CHARADE, 
(Salation by sound.) 
What gratifies the carnal mind. 
And mates the mora! senses blind. 
For which we many bills have stened 
Yenu'll find the answer. THIRD, 
What is It keeps the wolf at Day. 
And makes the hearts of all an gay. 
What ts It drives dul! care away? 
For antwer, ar o x TeIRD. 
And when maternal dou>ta arise, 
About the dally food s pplies, 
The nice tea cakes and pumpkin plee— 
T say FIPRT, RECOND THIRD, 
What gives the loving heart eortent, 
As though a hon from Heaven were sent, 
A thing that many oft repent, 
The same, FIRST. SECOND, THIRD, 
San Francisco, Cal. 4.0. M, 


No. 447. 


No. 448, SQUARE. 
1, ‘Thistes ‘shining mark’: for you, 

Pray bit it if you can. 

That is tf you are not too 3. 

(Not solid flesh, Gear man. ) 

Now after that what can you do 

But ea* my THIRD again ? 

My FOURTH is a mechanic's tool, 

(Too late you get the news.) 

If not enlightened come to school, 

Search nettle rash for clews. 

—— agninet the rule, 

large rquare 1 
San Franciseo, Cal. * 


Neo. 40. 
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PERCY VERE. 





CROSSWORD. 
Not tn‘fall bat declination, 


Wot'th tal bat dctiamiticn — 
Not in fete but eslebration 

Not in shat bet embarcaticn, 

Nct to mags but aggregation. 

Not in lift but aggravation, 

Not tn Uxo bus approbation, 

Not Im mean but importation, 


Not tm dart but coruscaticn 

Mot in worn bet decoliation. 

Now con these lines and YOU will G24, 

An Arctic bird of the Loon ring, 
Deakirk, N. Y. MY Doi, 


No. 450. 


DIAMORD. 
1, A letter. 2. A stratum. 3. The daughter 
—2 — & As 
ity. - Dishigured. . OUng or small 
A male nickname. °®. A letter. herrings. v4, ‘ 
Bar Ravvorn. 
CHARADE. 


Lanedale, Pa. 
No, 41. 
From FIRST sailed out the “Sonny Blue,» 
The Captain WHOLE good weather. 
The masts and rigging all were new, 
The crew ‘*fine a4 a feather.** 
When out at sea she struck a squall 
Which made her sink quite fast, 
The ship went down, the crew and an. 
And here the career of the ‘ “Bonnie Biue* Lisy 


Salisbary, Ills. Su, Van, 

No. 452. SQUARE, 

1. Having ribs. 2%. Checks. 3. Larders, 4. Ana. 
naity. 5. One of a sect of 6. Wend ter 
making fences. (Prov. Eng.) 7. A sect of 
Baltimore, Md. HAt Hagaep, 


No. 458. CRARADE. 
Through shady woods one balmy eve | strayed 
Aloog a lonely Last. long since decayed, 
No longer trod by farmer‘s weary riast, 
Nor sported on by laughing giris as erst. 
The birds among the tree-tops swestir sang, 
Andon the fragrant alr their clear notes rang, 
While undern*ath them poasiveiv [ maved, 
An‘ wandered on through passages unused. 
When suddenty from out a bush there stepped 
A WGOL8; in theft and pillage an adept, 
In countenance, a fead: in look, a rogue, 
And erted alowt tn reach sad brokea 
* Voar life or gold!*’—Bat though 1 was anarmed 
By Fin¢t, dear reader,! escaped unharmed. 
Newark, N. J. APOLLO. 


No, 454. DIAMOND. 
(Respectfal'y dedicate! to **Fiewy Ann.’') 
1. It isnot often that I am inclined ry 
To put to rhyme a diamond or a square ; ' 
Some time ago Ef Feu did me remin4. 
That it was time to give the bors a ‘‘seare."' _ 
2. So here’s my s*ConD, friend, It is a fish, 
Bat not a catfith as will soon he seen, 
*Twould make a dainty palatable dish, 
Fit to be set hefore a king or queen. 
A bold -faced person may be called a r0100. 
Now do not thiak ‘tis rare or obsiete : 
For never do I u*e an ancient word. 
Upon my word, I never d tndeed. 
For this the Forrra, I've trie! my best to ind 
A Gefinition that will salt you all; 
At last, moreover, I did take; so kiad 
And nvtient solver pat it it d wa aad call 
The FIrTa, which mans iniatd with wood in smal 
And colored fi gares, d> not feign sarprisa, 
it*s quite correct, though It is not at all 
A definitiou one would call concise. 
The inspissate1 jtice of common lettuce, 
Ha! ha!l thought *twould make you feel quin 
dive, 
But puzzlers “ear, brace ap, get ap, and let as 
See what Is he  t»at coul1 so frighten yeu. 
7. Now come some words that often vex my mind, 
When definitions of them I mast give; 
Rat often trying ’tis not hard to find 
For is means re—ha! nearly did I give 
& The worl away. “ole*u;s take the next. 
** He tests again,’’ oh! how I do detest 
These words that often hive a poser verted: 
But let us pass and look avon the re*t. 
% The passions and affections here appesr: 
Now many think tht this {1s scarcely fair, 
But rest assured that it is right. my dear, 
Assure - well sure as geese are winns hair. 
10, The T2vTH “V, Webster says do%s’and for “teat, ’ 
Now this will pit you ina vretty fix, 
A nipple would be jast the thing to rult, 
Ob! yes it would, had it not letters s'x. 
11, The dtamond’s done, and I should feel offendet 
If any of the posers call it hard: 
I'd fight a duel with him, if it ended, 
My days of life—in that case here's my card: 


Parsons, Kans. Capt, CUTTLE. 
ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 
PRIZES. 
1. The Post six months for FIRST COMPLETS list 
solutions. 
2. The Post three months for NEXT BEST list. _ 
SOLV ENS. 


Cerebrations of Sept. 27th were solved by Fiewy 428. 
Jarep, A. Solver, Mamie Rich»rdson, Perey Vere. 
Goose Quill, J. C. M.,Mattie Jay, Dick. Alec. Sander. 
Odoacer, O. Possam, Will I. Am, Maat Lynn. at 
Nickleby, Theron, Effendi, Grebrenvew}. A. ™ 
ney, Capt. Cuttle, Peggotty, Thursty McQuill, Apel 
Gabmew, Harry A. Milton. 
CowrLeraLists:--Fiewy Ann, Jarep, A. * 
Mamie Richardson, Percy Vere, Goose Qailil,J. ©. B+ 
Mattie Jay, Dick. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


1, PFlewy Ann, - Lextpaton, Ky- 
2. Jarep. - - New York City- 
ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS . 
Live Oak—Ralt Square. Hannab B. — 
gram, Evigma and three © ‘ 
Diamond. O. Possum—Compeund penne — rt 
Diabolical Acrostic. Alex. Sander—Squar. *- 
R.—Triple Acrostic and three Charades. 
ENTS. 
TO CORRESPOND She arse time. 


Mais RICHARDGON—First-rate for * 
Don't stop with the first attempt, but let us 
you frequently. 

Live Oax—Letter received. Come, 
us to the * 

you to **Miss L. Toe.*’ 


easy stages. joking x 
MODERN SraTxx—Glad fo 600 JOO °.. abel 
healthy. We approached Capt. Cuttio’s os ooo? 
with ‘a New Zeal and piant’’-ed the SPhiml | oy, 
hand and Webster on the other; but tre 
per neme"’ struck us amidships and there a? 
left of Wilkins Micawber bat the.* 

title’? W. MM. 


— — 
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ME CROBS AND CROWN. various and 
T One in each; the calls were closely sealed ep: . °°? ttt 
BY ALICE I. MOALILLY. . Woes spsuees — found . 
— that pearly half the toads were still aitve; ta- | —— ——————— - 


sitting alone in the moonlight, 


. rey, thinking my Garling of ; 7 


our dear face is emtling 
ana raney 2 ‘eGark bi 


rom 
year ago nt, love, 
5 the leaves were turning brown, 
We were bearing crokees 
and together & ng the crown. 


we had passed many havov ‘ays, dear— 
Many days of sorrow and pata ; 

Bat we shared lite’s totl together, 
and shared together Iffe’s eatin. 

And we hoped to travel the joursey 
Hand In hand to heaven's gate, 

Bat the Savior oslied you 
And lett me alone to wait. 


The green robes of summer have faded, 
ant the wind moans a dirge-like tune, 
as sit awaiting vt beekon. 
"Neath the light of the beautiful moon. 
The fowers on your grave have wi “ 
And the brown leaves are rustling down; 
Bot still [am bearing the cross. love, 
While you are wearing the crown. 


My Joa’ neoms lighter and Habter, 
As the days ar® swift fleeting away, 
an‘ heaven seems nearer and nearer— 
Earth's nieasures are touched mith decay. 
The moonlight falls seftiy nd me, 
and the stars look lovingty down 
Bat I'm longing to leave the eross, love, 
And with you be wearing the crown. 


— 


FROGS AND TOADS IN STONE. — 


ROGS and toads are endowed with a power 
at bearing privation guite beyond that of 
moat other animals with which we are ac- 

quainted. They have so little need of air 
for oreathing, and so great an endow- 

ment of the power of — with for 





a lenet by 
actual experiment,they survive formonths 
or even ra in closed cavities where the 


maintenance of vitality would seem well nigh 
incredible. In blocks of stone, in the solid 
trunks of trees. incased in a wall of cement or 
plaster allowed tosolidify around them—tn all 
these mvsterious recesgzens it is ‘said they have 
peen found alive, Blocks of solid stone have 
been quarried revealing living teads and frogs 
inthe interior, and other blocks containing 
cavities apparently moulded around such ant- 
male—the denizens having somehow or other 
disappeared. If the rings fn the trunk of a trea 
area token and measure of fts age, then a toad 
has occasionally been fornd imbedded in 
layers which were formed generations ago, | 

it have got there how it may. 

Toads in clay have been more uently met 
with than In trees; sometimes a whole family 
have been thus ferreted out at nee. In one 
case the creature was met with about stx feet 
beneath the surface, in a layer of tough clay 
cnstomartiy used for making coarse brown 
ware. Above this layer,in successive strata, 
were ferruginous coal of poor quality, clav, a 
loam ofclay and gravel, and meadow-turf at 
the top. The toad was found filling a cavity 
as wax does a seal. A minute examination of 
the superincumbent strata fatied to anv 
fissure through which the animal could have 
entered. The light of day seemed at first to 
distress {t, but this it soon became accustomed 
to; the eves were brilliant, the skin moist, the 
mouth quite closed. 

Shale and coal are included among the 
— - —* cartons —— In 18748 
miner, while digging an underground passage, 
strock into a laver of shale at a depth of 
or fifty feet below the surface; a large frog 
leaped out. with {ts mouth closed, ite eves ap- 
parently sightiess, {te muscular power —_— 
weakened, and its breathing offected throug 
theskin. How long the anima! lived after re- 
storation to the light of day, we are not told. 

Brick wa'ls, too, are sometimes the prison- 
houses Of tvads and frogs. A few years ago a 
toad was found in a small cavity in a brick 
wall. Acthe wall was known to have been 
botitin 1740 and as the discovery was made in 
1860, had the creature been thus bricked up tor 
& hundred and twenty years? It survived 
abont six weeks after extraction. 

A better feeling than gbsolute incredulity is 
— rom Me men to searoct for a Lee pee 

on of unexpected marvels ; and such 
search has not been neglected in 


rd to our 
present subject. A member of French 
Academy,a examining a large number ot 


recorded instances, came to th@ copelusion 
—— ys * ou a small, 
* (or it may be falle) intoa through 
& crevice or fissure too ; to meral 
notice; he fee's npon {insects w may 
bavetaken in with him,or d in from 
me to time; he grows raptaly, ama becomes 
Wo bulky to emerge from the doer by which 
= ~ntered, and has to undergo involuntary 
mprisonment. Then comes iuto operation bis 
wemartadle wer of almost without 
‘00d or air. hen the stone is broken, as ina 
Qvarry. the clea is Mkely to fo'low the line 
or the fissure, and Jaya bare the incarcerated 
trachian—as naturalists ca!) this order of 
—_— Toads, it is pretty well known, 
D all the winter, jambled up in a 
oy ¢ 2 any suitable cavity. Thelife of a toad 
& stone may be merely ongation of his 
winter's nap. 80 profou 
fren: that he may be. and has been, artificial! 
ae en till quite hard and brittle, and yet 
ity rensserts iteelt after slow thawing. Ge- 
J— now believe that milifons o rs 
otmany sints hand susoe Tn wien. frogs 
8 O1 stone in whic 
ames have been found; the stone certain- 


A naturalists believe that the sxin of a 
mospherc®, Bro of acting upon the at- 
prrein such a way as to imitate in a de- 
— — of the | , thas supplyio 
avaliable with e littie air in a manner 
here le tO less gifted animals. 
the re something well worthy of notice in 
ssturaiat w fow Sears ago Clots, crevices 
n 
formed 8 various s kinds are naturally 
on and in man 
trunks of trees. "rhe z of toads may act 


featalty be conveyed into smsil open. 
‘portions of 


H 


a 
mes 
oF CAVitles to be t rl 
Hlate 15° ‘0 receive a and 8 
eatined of stitesous sa . 
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Belf love is the greatest of all flatterers. 
Do not interrupt another when speakin 
ms ripest fruit will not fall into your 

Ww 
Pn will wear the richest life to 


Good manners are made up of petty sac- 
rifices. 


Do not find fs 
4 nd feult, though you may gently 


Feeling is no criterion whatever of right 
or wrong. 

Slight small injuries and they will become 
none at all. 

‘The meaning we attach to words depends 
on our feeling. 

Do not talk of your private, personal 
family matters. pri one 

Do not allow reelf to lose tem 
speak excitedly. * oie 

Do not appear to notice inaccuracies of 
speech in others. 

Do not allude to unfortunate peculiarities 
ot any one present. 

Riches got by deceit, cheat no man #0 
much as the getter. 

Weigh thy words in a balance, and make 
a door and bar for thy mouth. 

If every year we rooted out one vice, we 
should soon become perfect men. 

These who trample on the helpless are 
disposed to cringe to the powerful. 

Every is sure of at least one good 
friend if will not abuse himseif. 

Every man is bound to tolerate the act of 
which he bimself sets the example. 

How canst thou be a ju of another's 
heart, who dost not know own. 

Do not, when narrating an incident, con- 
tinnally say “you see,”” “you know,” etc. 

Do not introduce politics, religion or 
—— topics for conversation when making 


They who are very indulgent to them- 
selves seldom have much consideration for 
others. 

Strength of mind depends much upon so 
briety, for this keeps reason unciouded by 
passion. 

h charity may make your puree 
lighter one day, yet it will make it heavier 
another 


, ul of the ons destro 
4 BW. gh 80 Ba. respectable 
selfishness. 


Do not call upon a person in reduced cir- 
cumstances with a display of wealth, dress 
and equipage. 

When we are alone we have our thoughts 
to watch; in our families, our temper ; and in 

Don't expect to climb to the top of th 

t to of the 
ladder by one effort. ~ — is gen- 


erally won by siow an 

A beautiful godly life. » noble manhood, 
filled full of fidelities and heroisms, is itself 
the best statement and the best defense of sub- 
stantial Christianity. 

Toe more a man accomplishes the more 
he may. an active tool never gets rusty. You 
always find those men the most forward to 40 

, or to improve the times and manners, 
always busy. 

We celebrate nobler obsequies to those 


rying tears of otbers than by 
we love DY rye tS and the fairest funeral 


head our 
— can hang on their tomb, is not so 


fair as the fruit-offering of good deeds. 
Let those who are appointed to jud of 
of others, bear in mind 
own im perfestions. and noes strive —— 
viction of guilt, than by © terepresentation to 
increase it. 
Brive to gain new ideas not thought ofby 


It we al@ays retain our old though and 


the only trutbs, westo 
— digress in wisdom 
and power. 


Bad com e 8 nail driven into a 
which, aay oe or second blow, may 
drawn out with little ag he 
coe Sie t bold to draw it out, and it can only 
destruction ot a 


be done by the mew 
change our identity 
None of us wish to change ver satisfied 


for that of another; yet we Sit Me ways & 
with ourselves: Fit Saed by miserable van- 


bli 
charm, rectate 
ity. we know ourselves too Ly to Gay 


» they’re woman's whole existence. 
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A Berks county thief stole a woman's false 
teeth. 


Mise—Construction — Whalcbone, paint, 
powder, eto. 


Goffig out with the tiled —A wedding party 
leaving the church. r "6 


A women in London has paid two bun- 
dred fines for drunkenness. 


Man's clothes are of his life a thing apart; 


A man owes his success in bis life work to 
the woman who wa) ks beside him. 


Tf there he a curse that has c»me to earth 
as the crow files, it is that of an fll-assorted 
marriage. 


After a miss has celebrated one score and- 
@balt of birth‘ays, ber age becomes a pro- 
found mystery. 

Widows are proverbially tender—hearted, 
perbapes because black absorbs more heat than 
any other color. 


It is reported that « lady applied the other 
morning at the box office of a theatre for pro · 
served seats for two." 


Latest tashionable mania in England— 
Dear Ttily, come over this evening and havea 
quiet pipe. Yours, Ella. 


Some of the L~-ndon barmaids have emu. 
laved the example set by those above them, and 
dress in Greek costnme. 


‘*‘What were the worst reenit« of the civil 
wart” cried an orator. “Widows!” shouted 
Jones, who had married one. 


“A kind word spoken to a hushard will 
go farther than a broomstick or a flirtation,” 
says a woman of experience. 


Every man’s roof covers a little corner of 
Parsdice, uniess he bas a soniding wife, in 
which case the climate changes. 


Whve wae it that the @ wives were 
so hernic aa to vend forth their husbands to 
battle? “ Because they looked well in biack.” 


There are still nearly 5000 women and 
virla emploved about the coal mines of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britian and Ireland. 


Women are m re apt to be infinenced by 
mony than men are. Therefore they are 
more likely to marry for wealth than men are. 


A young girl. Mies Miller, a danghter of 
& preeminent citizen of Texas, chiornformed a)! 
her tather’s dogs, then seioped with a young 
man and was married. 


Marie Christine, King Alfonen's fiancee, 
bas begun the study of the Spanish Janguage. 
When Alfonso speaks to her she is going to 
know how to talk back. 


Sara Bernhardt, the actress, at ber resi 
dence has no door-handies. The moment you 
step upon the threshold the door files open. 
T bie saves your knuckles. 


About the guiltiest-'onking people in the 
world are a man acocnsed of a crime of which 
he isinnocent, and a newly-married couple 
trying to pass for veterans. 


When a man has the left shoulder of his 
dress-coat ied by a deposit of rouge, he is 
apt to feel that theonly onior the ladies should 
use is the * pink of propriety.” 


Women govern us; let us try to render 
them more perfect. The more they are en- 
lightened, so mach the more we shalibe. On 
thecuitivation of the minds of women depends 
the wisdom of man. 


When a boy walks with 4 girl as though 
he were afraid some one would *ee him, the 
irl is hie sieter. If he walks so close to her as 
8 nearly crowd ber against the fence, she is 
the sister of some One e)se. 


A Miss Gush was elected School Snperin- 
tendentin Onto iast Tuesday. on Wednesday 
appointed a ma'e deputy, and on Thoreday 
married him. This shows how mean women 
can be when they have the advantage. 


A Miss Whitten. now in Maine, has pro 
bably the longest hair of anv woman in the 
world. It is eight feet long, and when dressed 
in a French twist it passes six times around 
her bead. The growth is perfectly natural. 


A man gets mad on being told that he has 
a cheek of brass; but a woman smiles sweetly 
whenever informen that she has a brow otf 
marbie, a neck of alabaster, and lips of coral. 
This difference in the disposition of the eres 
is no doubt owing to woman's superior torti· 
tude. 

Mrs. Ann Glapville is an English woman 
nearly ninety years old, who in said to be the 
best femaie rower in the world, having. with 
a crew of four other woman, won victories 
over simiiar crews in Engiand and France, 
and in other cases over Doats manned by men. 


Parting advice of fond mother to deugh 
ter,on bidding her good night:—“If you and 
Jobn muat sit op till midnight, all right: bunt 
I’m not going to be Kept awake hy a torrent of 
talx, now Ltell you.” The young couple take 
the bint, and a stege of silence reigns that for 
perfection ofenj.yment is simply unexcolied. 


It was in Chicago The lady was leaning 
on the arm ofan elegant and wealthy pe 
man, and leading her little daughter by the 
baad, when suddenly the child cried: “On, 
ma, ma! look there ! See that gentieman that’s 
passing. Don't you know him?” “N—no, my 
ehila.” “Why, mamma; be was pa last year!” 


The French don't believe anytbing 
out of France. An American who re- 
cently married a charming Frenen gir), pro- 
an autumo tour inSwitserliand. “ The 
mountains are magnificent,” gala he; “the 
lakes are charming.” “ Never mind the iakes 
and mountgins,"’ she muttered lovingly in bis 
eare “bring me, dear,to some country of 
shops.’ 

**My love,”’ said an adoriog husband to 
bis secood wife, as they were leaving the 
ebureh. where they bad just been marrieda— 
My love, how embarrasved you seemed WV be. 
l was afraid vou wouldn't get throngh with 
the ceremony.” “Oh, well, you know, my 
dear, this is tay Gret marriage. Next time I 
shail be as lively as can be,” was the soothing 
reply. 

A child stealer snid to be the widow of a 
Count. and wel! educated, bas been discovered 
in Parts, and is knows a» the “ Ogress cies Li. 
jas.” Her method was to stand at the entrance 
of a vundii', bos ital and tndace those 
bringing cnildren there to let ber have them, 
on the gronnd that she would have them 

in tamtiies where they would have cve 
advantage In this way she obtained seve 
children, but what bas become of them isa 





"Hop merchants—Danciog masters. 

Can a lady who is makiug ples be sald to 
be plousiy engaged? 

A yacht can stand on a tack wikhout 
swearing. A man can't. 

Rich widows are the only second -hand ar- 
tele that sell at prime cost. 

A white mao who had married a negress 
offered color-biindnese as an excuse. 

Bo close is the bet ween night and 

Nero. Pompey. aod Cer sre common 
Dawes for dogs, but wouldn't Agrippa be more 
appropriate? 

Anybody can catch « cold now. The 


trouble is to left go again, lize the man who 
caught the bear. ” 


If we may accept litera’! the _soriptucel 
teachin wtbh tent of the peescas wit the 
fuel of future, 


A man of pbilosophics! temperament re- 
compaes 0 euesaiber- en of be may be 
com pletely cut up, he still Be coo). 


Have ous mother-in-tow tr” — 4 
be replied, “but I havea tether tm jail.” * 


It bas been suggested that a y ia 
frent end a tax 
the average pedestrian up to a —— — 
and-Rity mie score. 


Some unknown phi has 
soomemeere Se Se? — game B-~-! 
— on e goed deal, pisying, good 

Some will have it that Nature can do no 
wrong. Still, it looks strange to see ber clothe 
the trees wito leavesin summer, when they 
might go bare without catching cold. 


A col student, in to 
una am acount eter expen, tne? 
“1 fear charity covers a multitude of sins.” 

A lecturer on optics in explaining the me- 
en by bo paren 3 wife's ' 
ase he’ will Se bimeelt 100k 2325 


A girl suffering from lockjaw was left 
alone with a mouse by ashrewd 
togives yall that mate the rocasty is the 
Lo © 
china clocet tattie, ; 

Why wouldn't itbe a gocd idea to feed 
Limbu!g cows with savory herbe so that the 
throw this out asa cuggestion, as it may” 
piove the breed of —<_ 

It was in the sixteenth century that wood 
yard men frst discovered how to pile the 
slicks Crossways ina box and larrup & cus 
temer out of one-eighth on every cord. tron’t 
look upon it as # new thing. 


The following announcement lately ar- 

red in a newspaper: Edward Eden ater, 

8 requested to communicate with his her, 

when he will rear of something to his advan- 
tage—his creditors are dead. 


A clergyman told his congregation that, 
*“*notwitbstanding the hard times, wages of 
sin had not been cat down one iota.” That is 
all very true, but there’ss heap more work 
done for the money than there used to be. 


A rather gaily dressed young lady said 
to her Sunday-gchboo! class: ‘Give me an 1i- 
luatration of t pomps and vanities of the 
world! The answer was honest, but rather 
unexpected: ‘Them Sowers on your hat.” 


‘ Order is Heaven's first law.”’ Or some- 
thing that way. Some women construe ‘his 
sentence to suit themselves, and never cease 
to “order” until contronted by the ing 
J * do you suppose is going to pay tor 

8 A] 


It was in a temperarce meeting. The 
speaker increased in eloquence and noire and 
he cried: ‘Ys, my friends, we'll lift our tem- 
— verse! ont of the mireand mud upto 

— * ground, and then sail beauttially 
along!" 


Tt is said that a minister in a country 
church in Scotiand stopped in the course of 
nia sermon t© ask & member who was deal: 
‘Are ye hearing, John?’ “Oh, aye,” was the 
response, “lam hearing, but to verra little 
purpose.” 

‘There is something *2 toucb- 
ing in the falien leaves,” ahs an esteemed 
author. Thereis,thereis It's when you sii 
on one of the articles of a wet morning, an 
touch the unsympathetic pavement with the 
end of yoursell. 


Train up a child in the way be shall go, 
and it may turn outthat way in the long rua, 
but all the precept and example ever prromal 
gated can’t enve him trom the sheepish, awk- 
ward feeling sure to seize bim when he goes 
courting tbe firat time. 


‘S me has bad lock frem the stbart "’ 
said Mr. O'Conemersa, “and rorras taste av 
anything else iver comes to thim, Wid we, 
now, Ol was born atwin the same as me bhro. 
ther, and we njver bad but wan birthday be. 
tune the twoav os, until he doted, long iotte 
to rim.” 


There is nothing more ersential in this 
world than ballast. It is even necessary tothe 
Es. His ethereal flights would sometimes 

me too high were it not tbat his wife occa 
sionally protrudes her bair through the door 
and announces that the dog is chasing the 
chickens. 


They were engeged in archery, and ber 
attitude was very fine as she jet fiy the feath- 
ered arrow from the twanging w. “Wii- 
liam, are you hit?” she softiy murmured, 
“Shot through the heart,” he answered. * Do, 
William,” she pleaded—“do Wilitam, Tei.” 
And thus ft is that history repeats itseif. 


A ptess sings, ‘‘I love thee every hour ”’ 
That's ri¢ht. Girls who ilove a fellow only 
four or five hours out of the twenty-four, and 
bestow their affections upon several other 
chaps during the remaining boars of the day 
are what New York custom ¢fMficers would cali 
‘frauds in «tik.”’ They spocia iove every bour 
or not at all. 

— — —— 


Brt roba Disonpers, Liver CoMPLarnts, 
Costiveness Dyspepsia, etc.. are speeds re 
moved by Dr. Jayne's Sanative Pills ok 
years’ use has proved them eurerior to 
other remedies for the cure of the varions “te- 
eases for which they «re recommended. In 
their action they are miid and cermin, ead 
may be taken at any time without risk from 
exposure. 
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MAGAZINES. 


With Novem er number &t. Nicholas 
ennel udes ume VII. It ie needless to say 


that the costents are brimming with attrac- 
tive res, Verses and stories. Sarah Win- 
Nogg Opens the number with a s 
t How Some Dolls Brokethe Law. Fran 
verse has a graphic story, Adrift fn the 
R. 8. T. gives some amusing illustra. 
verses on That Drop Stitch A sug- 
sketch t# about Two Aliies. Arbor 
or Net a Home Btory, is good. The 
stve Cricket is the titie of some amusin 
iilustrated verses. Olive Shaw writes abou 
Playthings of All Times and Climes. Edgar 
Fawcett contributes a poem calied A Legend 
of Harvest. Mary Mapes Dodge tells a story 
about The Family with whom Everythin 
. Wm. O. Stoddard begins o cork 
al story called Among the Jtkes. frank 
Stockton has a ty story, with fliestra- 
tions, called Gudra's Daughter. An bistorical 
story about the Boy Heroes of Crecy and Pot. 
ia by Treadwell Waiden. Atfunt 
about Centaurs. with iliustrations, by 
is entitied The Boys at Chiron’s Schoni 
other contents «re Mrs. McGiinty’s Pigs, an 
feoe-raft story, | Know a Little Maiden whocan 
Kattand can Sew (a jing'e); lrene and the 
Yesterday’ a pretty imaginativestory: Hant 
ins Jack Rabbits, a Kansas sketch: Getting 
dv tor Thankegiving. « farm house story; 
A Boy's Remonstrance,s m; Tre Last Dau. 
phin, a — Tre Country School Hourr, a 
: The Little Roraway, & poem; St. Mar- 
n’s Eve, a November story; concluding with 
a variety of Kiddies Jack in the Pulpit, &c. 


The Scribners announce the November num- 
ber of their magazine, of which they print 
100.090, as the Agricultural number. It con- 
tains a variety of papers of great interest to 
farmers, business men, and others tnterested 
in rural ifte. The Agricuitura!l Distress in 
Great Brita'n is discussed by PT. Quinn; 
Farmir@« in Kaneas ta an excelient paper by 
—* Kieg: E. P. Roe writes about Success in 
Sma)! Fruit+: Samuel Parsons bas 6 per on 
Mare Lawn Trees; The Mississippi J*tties are 
described, with a portrait of Eads; Ernest In- 
gereo!| tells about How Animals Get Home, 
and an Interesting description of the woods 
and streams of Northern Michigan ta given in 
the paper on The Michigan Graylings. The 
number contains two fine portraits of Bavard 
Taylor which accompany ® criticism of Tay- 
lor by Stedman. Clarence Cook has a paper 
on Morris Cole's Old Masters, with a repro- 
duction by Cole of Raphael's Apollo and Mar- 

as. The nomber also contains a variety of 

ries, «ketches, and poems, among whichare 
an intereating deacription of the French Quar 
ter of New York. by Wm. H. Rideing, with il- 
Inetratione; Extracta from tne Journal of 
Herry J. Raymond, ine!uding reminiscences 
of Webster; Hiaimar Hjorth Boyeson’s story 
of I'kaon the Hilitop; A Sigh.astory by E 'iza. 
beth A. Reade; the fonrth partof Henry James’ 
eertal, Confidence. Notabie alsoin the itat of 
contents are the opering chapters of a rew 
American novel of Creole life, entitled The 
Grand'ssimes. by George W. Cabie, the author 
of Old Creole Days, which promises to be of 
the highest class of fiction. The usual inter- 
esting Miscellany, Bric a Brac, &c., conclude 
the nur ber. 

The November number of the North Ameri- 
can Review opens with a symposium on The 
Other 8!de of the Woman Question, contribu 
tad by Julla Waro Howe, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. Lucy Stone, Elfzabeth Cay Stan- 
ton, and Wendell Philitps. Part 1V. of the 
Diary of a Public Man cor.tinnes the unpub 
lished paseages of the secret history of the late 
etvil war. Prof Francis Bowen discusees 
Maithusianie™, Dirwinitsm and Pessimism. 
A Page of Political Correspondence gives 
aome vnpublished letters of Mr. Stanton to 
Mr. Bocbaren, Prof. Arthur L. Perry writes 
abont Tarifi Reactions, and Edward Eggleston 
reviws George Ellot'’s Impressions of Theo- 
phrastue Buch, Mra. Rornett’s Haworth’s, and 
George W. Cabie’a O'° Creole Diys. Pab 
Hehed by Arnieton & Co., andedited by Allen 
Thorndyke Rice. 

Tre recent progress Of Our Knowledge re- 
garding the ann, br Professor Langiev. ia the 
firet paper tn the November Popular Sctence 
Monthiv. Professor Vilain writes on The Dis- 
easer of Wild Antmala The recent refined 
researches ot Profeseor Crocker on ractant and 
highly refin’ d matter are presented tn a pro- 
fnnely Hlinstrated article by bimeelf. Professor 
Bain continuss hte bingraphica! analysis of 
Jorn S*wart Mill. Lien'erant Lrons, of the 
Unite S'ates Nave, cortributes a verv tnter- 
eating articlenn Ocean Meteorniogy Dr Pve 
Smith's brillfant acdreea hefore the Britieh 
Aranctation on The Stndv of Phystologey, 
fa given. Ober articles are Methologte Pn 
jloaenhy. The Evolution of a New Sense, Why 
Aon Borings and Welle Ove flow, Mare and his 
Moone, Inte'leemmal S'ratining in Anthorehip, 
Reenecting Rubhte’. areply te The Fallacies 
of Evolution, The Inevenration of Arago's 
Statne. ard a aketch and portrait of Dr. Aen 
Fitch. lately deceased The derartments are 
of thetr neva! ‘nl'iness and interest. Published 
by Appleton & Co. 

The papers in Avnietons’ Jonrnal for No- 
vembe, are the Memotre «f Macame de Re- 
musat, the apnearance of which ta the iiterr:y 
eventofthe day in France. Madame de Re- 
mneat was matd of honor te J werine with 
whom she remained trom 1802 '9 1808 and so 
tmilowed her in her imrertal fortunes. The 
Malakar'!.asect of ancalled Spiritual Chris- 
tiane of Ruossta, which dercribes the striking 
teatrres of thetr mode of ltfa and thetr beltef. 
The City of Antwerp, by Rev J H Pettingill; 
an eseny bv Anthony Trollone. entitied A 
Walk in a Wood: acritical essay on the recent 
bingranhies of Charlies Lever and Theophtte 
@Gantter;: a paper on the dramatist ar port Ot- 
way.etc.ete The continnation of Vivian the 
Beauty, by Mra. Ed wardes.andof The Seamy 
Side, are very foteresting, and the editor's de- 
partmentsare up to thetr usual standard. 

Wide awake for November t« as nenal laden 
with good things. In the itat of contents are 
sat’s Telephone, The Training Schoo! ship 
Minnesota, with twelve pictures. No. IX. of 
Mr. Benjamin's papers on American Artista 
wives a sketch of George L. Brown. Pan! 
Hayne contributes the poem The Ground 
Squirrel. A funny four-page poem. The Trag 
foal H'story of Charg Fung Loo; The Wonder. 
fl Trio; The Fan-and-Froite Art School: The 
Btorke. The three sertals, The Dogberry 
Baneh, bv Mre. Catherwonr4: St. Mave'’s. by 
Maagnne Merriweather, and Don Quixote, by 
Jobn Brownjobn, all potnt toward concinston. 
among the poems are Bebv's Picture, Pretty 
Poliv Pansy Firat &t. Martin's Summer, A 
Little Boy's Trouhies, The Woifand the Goata, 
ete, ete. As usual the illustrations are many 
and magnificent. 

The Nu for November is as bright and 

ing as @ver, the lovely pictures, stories 
verees orght to carry sunshine wherever 
they go. Pablished by Shorey &£Co..of Boston. 

Mesers. Belford Clarke & Co., of Chicero.are 

ishing am American reprint of “London 
They have issued two numbers, 
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Which are & counterpart of the English edi- 
tion. both in typograpay.binding and llustre- 
thers. 

We have recetved the first number of “The 


riety 
and drere. The monthly is profusely il- 
lustrated, and is gotten up with the idea of be- 
ing & practical for ladies on al] subjects 
interesting to sex. 

The November number of Potter’s Amert. 
can Monthly centains: Japan and her Peo- 
. Bruhmet. Sonhie8. Hungerford 
yof 8t. Jean d’Angelt. 
Just One Year taas story by Leigh North. 
Chapters VII, Villand IX continue the serial 
story The New Ministers. Horace Porter Gill 
ingbam writes about Shells and Shell Paint 
ing, with fl!nstrations. “Eb” is a pathetic 
sketch by Paul Pastnor An Antique is a short 
story by James 8B. Marshall Guy Ainsiee 
writes about Suspended animation and there 
are other very interesting subjects treated. 
The conciudiog miscellany is devoted to a va- 
riety of subjects. 

—— — 
Not a Drug- 


The public have suffered long enough from drug- 
potson'ng, and have become afraid of pil! and potion. 
“Compound Oxygen"’ is not a drug. anddoes not care 
by the substitution of one disease for another. as when 
drug* are taken but by an order'y process of revitaliz- 
tion. See what has been said before in this paper, and 
send for our Treatise giving full irformation. It 
will be matied free. Dre. STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 
Girard street, Phiiadeiphis. Pa. 

— — — 
Parties wishtng te operate in Stock, 
in large or smal! amounts, will find a safe and profit- 
able method through the andersigned. Explanations 
and financial paper, market reports, ete , free on 
application. SMALLEY &2 GALE Stock Brokers 
% Kroadway, N.Y 


— — — 
Dems Boles. 

Never water indoor plants until their dry 
sotls signify they want a drink. 

The estate of O'Brien the mining specu. 
lator, turns out to be worth $9 000 000 

Charles Reade ie getting an deaf that it is 
almost impossible to converse with him, 

A soldier at Woolwich. Eng., haa jnet 


registered hisintantson in the name ot “Cety- 
wayo,.” 


In Macon. Ga. no child will he allowed 
at 3 —— school unless its father has paid a 
poll tax. 


EXTRACT FROM COPY. 





Poet OFrrics DEPARTMENT, 
()ffice of the Ist Asat. P. M. Gener! 
fW AsHINGTON, D. C. , Oct. 2ist, 1879. 
PORTMASTER, 
Rahway, N.J., 
Sin: — 
‘omplatnt has been madethat you are withholding 
letters sddreassed toM. A Dauphin. 
The s'mp'e fact that a le'ter is addreesed to M. A. 
Yauphin does n't under the prerent ruling of the 
Department warrant its detention at the mailing 
office. 
Very re*pectfully, 
JAMES H. MARR, 
ist. Asst, P. M. General. 


(*igned) 


Rowland Hill's marriage wasatru ro 
mance. He and his future wife hadin /eir 
childhood been playvfellows tovether. He was 
in his old age never wearv of telling how 
munch he owed to the tender devotion of his 
wife curing the years of their long and “\appy 
wedded lita 

Eastern Siberia is menaced by famine; the 
prices of grain are bigher than were ever 
known bef , and the rer classes are suf 
fering sev ly. The barvest is extremely 
poor, and the cattle plague has increased the 
evil, there heing in many villages not one 
beast left alive. 

A green rose has b'oomed in Durham, 
N.C. The bud presents the natural appear 
ance of the ordinary rose, bnt fn its develop. 
mentand expansion the petals seem to have 
been dieplaced by an abnormal duplication or 
multiplication of the calyx the sections of 
which are crowded togetber, making a full, 
green flower, 

Hop Bitters isa preventive and cure for Ague: itis 
your own fault if you have it. 


In the infected vease] John Welch. at 
Memohis, was annt up two dogs. two cats, one 
monkey. two rabbits, three guinea pigs, two 
weere, three chickens;and tne animals all es- 
caped infection except one dog, who had a 
enarp attack of fever with “elirium and coma. 
He recovered, however, and the doctors are 
- — whether the dog had yellow fever af. 

rT all. 

— — — 


The False Notions 


Exist in the minds of many otherwise Intelligent peo- 
p'e as to the requirement: of a disordered stomach or 
liver. The swallowing of pauseous apd rowerful 
drugs is the wav to encourage, not to cure dyspepsia 
and liver commlaint. Nor can a constipated or other- 
wise disordeed condition of the bowels be remedied 
by similar treatment. That agreeable and thorough 
stomachicand aperient. Hostetter’s Bitters. which !s 
the reverse of unpleasant, and never produces violent 
effec's is far preferable to medicines of ‘he class re- 
ferred to. It infuses new vigor into a fatling phy- 
sique cheers the mind while it strengthens the body 
and Institutes a complete reform in the actionof the 
dteordered stomach, bowels or liver. Appetite and 
sleep are both prom ted. uterine and kidrey affections 
greatly benefited by its use. It is indeed a com- 
prehensive and meritoriovs preparation, free from 
drawbacks of any rind. 
— — — 
Consumption Cured 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his bands by an East India missicnary the 
forvula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung A ffections, 
also a ,ositive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous (omp'aints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases. has 
felt it his duty to make it known to bis suffering fel- 
lows. etusted ly thir motive and s desire to relieve 
human suffering, | will send free of charge to all who 
Gesire it. this recipe, in German. French, or English, 
with fall directions for preparirg and using. Sent by 
mail by addreasiog with stamp, naming this paper, 
W. W. Sauna, 14 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N.Y. 
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50 cts. can be sent by mail (on receipt of 





aCake.—To all whoere suffering from the 











We have examined a sample of the ‘*Uommon Sense 
Hair Crimper, Frizser and Carier,’’ advertised in 
another column, aod we unhesitatingly advise our 
jady readers to give them a trial, as they seem to be 
all tnat the advertiser claims for them. 

— —— — 

One gill of *SAPANULE’’ to a pintof hot water, 
cure: Rheamatism, Neuralgis, or Lame Back, if parts 
affected and spine are bathed freely. 

Take Hop Bitters ‘three times a day, and you will 
have no Doctor bills to pay. 








Whem our readers answer any Ad- 
vertisoment found im these columms 
they will confer a favor om the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


Tubal Cain. 


WANTED —Agents for the finest Masonic Engrav- 
ing ever rublished in this 2 Engraved on steel 
in the highest style of the art. one but thoroaghi+ 
posted Masons, who wil give their entire time to the 
work. For particularsand descriptive circulars apply 
to the publishers, 

BRADLEY & Co., 
66 North fourth *t., Philadelphia, Pa 








BARLETT'S PILE SUPPOSITORIES 





as UseaiLisu KenMDY 
FOR PILFS OR MP RORRHOIDS. 
Sold over Twenty Years Without Advertising. 


Victims of this d'stressing complaint admit that even 
temporary relief isa great boun, we claim that 
this has resulted tn every tria of THE BAKLE!T 
SUPPUO-ITORY and reports are constaotly received 
full of grateful expressions from those who have 
— eee | cured It isa «mall medicated cone. ap- 
plied directly to the effected parts, without the slight- 
est danger or inconvenience attending its use. A 
pamphiet entitled «The Vid Doctor's ie 
scribing the disease, trestment, and result, will be 
sent by mali to auy one requesting it. 

Boxes of 14 Supposttories, $1.00; or trial size of 5 4 

ce 

Currency or Stamps). If not kept by neig>boring 


Druggisis, addres, 
J#0.C. BAKER & CO, 
No, 815 FILBERT STREET, Philadelphia. 
Mention TH Post. 


% PATOH. 


For mending Jin, Brass,C« pper. Lead, or 
Iron without acid or soidering-iren. = 
lady or chiid can mend with it. Wills 
one sample Piate by mail (with direc- 
tlo~s), toat will cut 192 ‘4 Inch tquare 
patches, on receipt of 25c.: Sfor §1; 1° 
for $10. (Postage stamps rec*:i as cash.) 
AGENTS WANTED Cancarry oneday's 
stock ip your pocket. Sales will yie.d §3 
to $15 per day. Our 64-page Lilastrated 
CATALOGUE of Chromos Jeweiry. Novel- 
Kes, wamens ,ete .free. Address CITY 
NOVELTY VO . 108 south 8th St., Phila- 
dsiphia, Pa. Mention this yape r. 





COPPE 
Ww LV iat 


DRY x»OODS & OUTFIT IN 
a 
— GOODS MAILED T G 
a To every State and Territory Just 
Wias ordered, and even then, if not 
as expected, exchanged or the 
Gy money refunded, 
For samples or prices speci 
on stal card what is desi . 


+ te addre-s, 
ples and Supplies, 
iphia, 














‘= ~Mail Department for Sam 
Grand Depot, Philadel 


JOHN. WANAMAKER 
mphtASE STATE THE PAPER YOU SAW THiS I8h 


NEAYOUS DEBILITY 


Vital Weakness and from 
or inaiecretion. ts radically ama poompuy cared te 


EUMPEREYS RIMECPATEIC SPECIIC Mo, 28 


Boon tm use 2X) and is the most ee 


** tor 55 an 5 3 



















INSTITUTH 
Established in 1872 forthe cure 
—R ————— 


address Dr. F. L. PO Aurora, I. 


AGENTS! READ THIs! 


We will PAY AGENTS ASALA 

—— 

— — ven Wemean what 
Address SHERMAN &£0O.. Marshall, Mich. 


An Flegant Christmas Card Free! 


4 Special Chance the Holidays .— 

gent lerge plotares ss conts SS canis 1 ae 

Assorted. 26 conta, 25 elegant emboserd rds conis. 

free with ali orders. Agents wanted stamps taken: 

5ST. NICHOLAS PUBLISHING + vu, 
___*@ Beouman &t.. New York. 














ROT: ote, . With name (00 Pe Bea etee 
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HEALTHIS WEALTH 


Health o: Body is Wealth of Ming 
RADWAY’s 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVER 


—— — 
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RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


THE CHEAPEST AYD ot MEDICIN 
FAMILY USE Is THE WORLD Pas 


ONE 530 CENT BOTTLE 
RE M 





COMPLAINTS A* 

8 — 
74 le ey 7 CONTA GODS 
Pee ce MEDICINES On 
Ont th * ——— ——— 
is APPLIED F NALLY—OR REN TetER. 
NALLY RDISG@ TO DIRECTIONS — 
aie M WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO 

in all cases where pain or discomfort is 

ianmpe, Bed Uo ah —— bore tee 
flam fon of “Langs 


eva 4 
——— WEIS REDE 


y: u of the worst of these complaints e 





PRICE &% CENTS PEF BOX. SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS. 


DR. BRADWAY & OO. 
323 Werree Street. Hew Yers. 
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BAT A TERRIBLE —— 8 
eg oy the th 


— cae lees dees 

throat, eyes, fnena, 
loss of voice, loss of smell, di ng 
odors, naxal deformities, and finally con- 


«imption. From first to last i 42 ‘is ever aggressive. Ordinary treatments are woree 


than useless, If neglected while 









It does not 

‘ uire ten 
mintesn to 
demonstrate the 


value of Carbolate of Tar, 
the most healing remedial ‘agent 
known to science. Balsams and 


Cordials of the most healing and soothing 
bined with Pine 


ee ae 


Tar, that the mere breathing converts 
them into a dense smoke or vapor. This is 
inhaled—Taken right to the diseased parts. Wo 
heat, no hot water, pag inhaling “ 

ing power 
is treatment is endorsed by physicians every- SENT FREE. 
where, and highly commended by thousands, 
ratisfaction. FULL TREATMENT ent. Satis- 
ranteed. Consultat 


— it, and you feel its 


once, 


used it with 
faction always gua 


a cure is possible, it ma idly develop into 
quick consumption. The most thorough, successful go —F — 


Dr. * W. OCA 


pleasant treatment is 














who have 


ion, Trial and Advice Free. 


Address, Dr. M. W. CASE, 938 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FINE PAPER HANGINGS. 


REMOV AL. 


W. W. 


REMOVAL. 


FINN, 


ATE HOWELL, FINN 200, 


From §. W. Comer Ninth and Chestat to No. 1303 Chestat Steet 


North > an Rextto H.W. stayed A eaten Street. 


THE NEW FALL P 


TTERNS made to order 1 as for our 


Metall Trad 
LARGE VARIETY LATE TAPORTATIONS EVERY RANE Ly LOW. PRICED WALL PAPERS. 


FINN, 1808 CMUESTRUT bt. 





LADY IN 


THE LAND 
SHOULD USE 


EVER 











THE COMMON-SGENSE 


Hair Crimper, Curler, 
AND FRIZZER, 


It 4 iteelf bv its Low Price, Durability 
and Comfort. reci? 


Beauty, Neatness Don't make you 
hideous with of curl mottli our Tair 
head.or u iron | mpers which ak aud 


sae you cao for a 
trifle OM MON | SENSK 
HAIRCHIMPEI, FRIZZER AND CURLE 
One dozen sent to a My ape -— ou 
pany LE, of price 265 Cents, in currency or post- 


* D. MILNOR & CoO., 


Lock Box 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 
4a AGENTS WANTED 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.” 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 





ORIENTAL CREAM, 
Or Magical Beautifier, 








eres ice 
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ENT = 
— Pape nae ron 
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Bast DoUBLE-BARRELED 
4 — A os, _= Sa for the 


— 06VMN! 53 Flask; —— wor 


Punch. Alsoour phn A te. wise | for enn, 
warranted or no sale, send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price Lists to 
JAMES BOWN 4&4 SOB, 
Enterprise Gun Works, 
1386 & 138 Wood #¢ , 


EsTaBLisarp, 1848, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


New Mexico. 


Parties having LAND OLAIMRB or LAND 
in this Territory 
Who DEs1R& TO SELL, Send Particulara, Synop- 
sis of Title and Map of same to 
J. WISE NORTON. 


P.O. Box 179. , Philadeiphia. Pa 


Pierce‘s Union Business College, 
99 SOUTH TENTH 8T., PHILA... Pa 


Increased faciliiies this year for imperting a thor- 
ough Business Education, wih a wider range of 
stodies than ever before. An Academical Dep*rt- 
ment, furnishing an opportanity to obtain a substan- 


tial English education. 
THOMAS MAY PIERCE , Principal, 
REV. JOHN THOMPSON, yy — — 


Circulars and catalogues wee to those who call or 
write for ¢ for them. 


eS DON'T FAIL 


and most complete Catalogue of TYPE, 
wEnT PRIOR CUTS, &c., pubiished. 


68 South Third 8t., 
TATION PHILADELPHIA 
JAMES H. BUNN, 


Wall Paper & Window @hade 


Depot, 
TWENTY-8SEOCOND AND CHESTNUT STS... 
PHILADELPHIA 


— — 





N. by: Mail and Decorative Worn 
— ationded to, 1D person. 


Dr. Seymour, Graduate of Medicine 


— M. W. cor. Be -- 

, guarantees 
deyphiiitie apd a 

Care in ier etles,’ Nervous Debility 35* 

. larities, Lows nor by od Fe. 


ORGAN BEATTY <7 


s Stopes, B set Golten Tongue KRerus. 
— — — Walnut Case, warnt'd @ + vara, Btw is _——— 
New Pianos, $142 ' S265. or X we —— 
Address Danie! F. Beatty, Washington, ** y 


I 
and Brown Sts, 








ks makes 
1000-5 erery mouth © Book sent 
(ree: Neg wore" Lf N.Y 
ddress BAXTER & ‘ Wall Bt., 
ie Ament $2 Sample Free 
$5 Day. h—— 4-7 ~-$2 5 am pe New York. 
Oriental, Lily, ete . cards, 
— — ae Se 
Northford Conn. — 
60 Lily, Floral, Enamel, Gilt pame on ie. mete Btls 

















fr Mr tm Hal 2 Cry te Leng Pay Peo ra = 
GRAND PREMIUM LIST. 


OCcsighborboud for cha Hata Reeaake 
ne r or the “ e 
Post,” the Oldest Lite and Family 
' Paper in America. * 


e have determined pet te epare go me” ia cogastas for 100 01.0 F 6 IL VORITS 
SUF re eons remo agate — 


Give Away a Large Assortment of Beautiful Premfums! 


Gee cepmtumne ave S508 Sem the manufacturer’ 
ne tl ~T u &, and Bou ght for Cash, bence we are enabled to make 


MEN, WOMEN, BOYSand GI HLS, 





Wee mae im the evening amoung your friends and acquaintances you can secure one of the foliow- 
ing premiums F 


THIMBLE PREMIUM OFFER!! 


— — n bew and vr pace Parte 

ce torus for Youre then the Poet on ——— 
Tuts beautttal thimble aad 

— tye f eT 


Shing eam — 


new sab cribers on pew suberri 
are not at present Frenne cane ine 


Secure the Thimble for Nothing ! 
Ust two of root r friends to subscribe for THs POT, aed we 


will for Imble apd rot pet any rege promapely. This 


certainly isa a light 


fea foods 3 ——— — 


mioter of — wilt p+ fly A * * 8 
fn no case wil we send 9 remain ete 5* —8 
Pont for ous year and the following — ~ 5 . 


i 








— — 





— — 


Premium Thimble Certificate. 


—— em by tase Prevents toat tae P 7 — — ——— —— ———— 
on receipt of to wall anv prepa all postave charges to any — im the U 


States or Canadas, two copies of the Satuapay Evanive Poer 
We farther agree to send 1o the getter up of this club of two su bers, one of our 
Bolied Gold” Thimbies, with awy waus en ved thereon, ane p bony * —æ8 
our Morocco Covered, Silk Veivet Line Thimble Cases. Au i] 
we GUARANTEE the Thimt' to reach tte 4c agtration te Mo 22 
“THE SAT DAY EVENING Prost, 
726 Sansom St., Ph. ladelphia, Pa. 
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SEWING MACHINE PREMIUM OFFER!! 


SAVE @5000 IN THE PURCHASE OF A SEW. 
ING MACHINE, OR WORK A DAY AMONG 
YOUR FRIENDS AND 


PROCURB ONE FOR NOTHING! 


Wea have ma“e arran mapte with one of 
turers of Newing Machines 
large number of the ( eLann a — ect TAGE 


KEK SEWING MACHIA 
tual cust of productiin. We have silo to make? ad 


UNPREVEDENTED ARRAN. GEMENT 
By contracting ‘fo: —» > numbers of Mochince pe and * ag oe 













- iu Advan eforthem and we now tme te 
BQ every person subscribing for T= Port at the se AF enst to as, 
P tbussaving to our sutecribers the em rmoge prefits “foe, 

ard pow, wade on Hewing Machines when th th reg- 
ular channels of trade, in which 1t 's nerewsery fo-a Machine o 
pase through reve. alh nas, and th: purchseer must pag te en hb 
> ahandwme profit inthe constract'on of the Grover & Baker 
Machines old tjeas have been “lscerded. and in sccorda: co 
with the progressive spirit of the new combinations and de- 
vices have been umd to mate ita fect tewt: 6 Ma bire ard 
we unhestitating!ly tyr +5 ittonll itis the seme Machine 
that has bren ao Se 5. Vach Ma bine is fur- 
ni hed compete. hav, me bis ry y polishe bisck wsinet tp and 


box cover that locks the iron work is Gaiched 
biact a d gold. with meet My sitde 


OUR OFFER! 


On Sy 4 ~ of re come wes mall, postage pre & copy of 

SATUKDAY EA® NING POST far one year to any addres in t n Star es. carl 7, 
veo ee received, one of the ab ve described ~ewing Machines, securely bored. on ony 54 
States in whic there is an express office. and prepay all su lpets — 7 to destination, thus A ng to 
ou THE POST for one year. and a sewing Machine sold bw former cominations at Cid, LA for 916. 
€ also send free with each Mach ne the usual at’achments, such as Gatde. Guide h amy 
Driv r. ‘ nedozen sesorted Machine Needles. a buok of ipetruction. so th y one can rua 


the Mece ne without ateacher, ete Ur an vn 5 ar us the Dares of tweety rew rubecrive rs far the 


apd erciosin 00 we wi, cen’ » Morb ne ns abuve with all 
Norbine guaranteed in oe oer. or money @1 Wemember, everything in the abo: e 6fe- 
wiil be delive'ed to soa Abso ulely Free a‘ter we neve ereseived git 00, as all all shipping charges are prepaid by 
ws; We can opiy do this by Paving made <pecial R tes with transportation com 


MOST POPULAR NEWSPAPER OF THE DAY. 


Oll Can, Serew 





GRAND PREMIUM SCHEME! 


INCLUDING VALUABLE PRIZES. 


HOME AND FARM! 


FOR 18798 AND 1880.° 


The and Farm is an ttural and family paper. published semi-month! 8. F. Avery & Bon«, 
at Rp td Ky. It isao — — to the page. giving | ~olah co'umns of matter in 
cach issue. two lstues of | * ite ~ F~ AAy =~ matter equal io the vest uf 
the mag.zines published Farm is 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR! 


or fuil 1+ format to the premiums offered t) club raisers seud to the P 


ze 





leastructions retative 
fishers at Loui «vi * zy: of Home aed Farm, ia every na aber of whieh will ve found a 
list of prem:umea Forse ‘chawe goot ot 
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FASHION NOTES. 

ERE are very pretty dresses for evening 
wear made of white Indian muslin witha 
scart of fine colored cotton material 
worked ip gold. The casaqatn is of In- 

dian wesiin lred with crimeon satin, cut 
equare and orsamented with fiote of Breton 
lace and gold embroidery. A more dressy tot- 
lette is @ Princess robe of white satin with the 
whole ot the centre of the front of the skirt 
embroidered with roses in an colors, but in 
pale, faint shades. On each sides revers of 
white satin terminates at the train, which it 
helps tosustain in « puff. The front of the 
corsage also forms an embroidered piastron, 
and the centre of the embroidered back ends 
in 8 point. The elhow sleeves have an embrot- 
dered mt and fiots of satin ribbon 
matching the shades in the embroidery. S81m!- 
lar loops of eatin ribbon are arranged on the 
white satin revers. 

A Trotteuse costume, as they are called, of 
gendarme blue Vigogne, is trimmed with shot 
satin, the jacket of vigogne, the waistcoat of 
satin showing under the jacket all round to 
the depth of eight inches. The front of the 
jacket is made with revere, the back with wide 
satin folds fastened with large buttons, the 
jacket fastens with two rows of similar but- 
tons. The pleated vigogne skirt is trimmed 
with three bands two Inches wide, the whole 
peing pleated together. The ronnded tunic 
gracefully draped on one ride forms a wide 
eatin revers. An elegant Trotteuse of shot 
satin and broche silk bas the skirt of satin 
with five narrow pleating of broche, finished 
by a satin ruche at the edge; this ruche is tied 
down by searabees. The jacket of broche with 
the same design repeated as well as on the 


tunic. 
The bonnet worn with this costume isa of 


satin. slightly quilted and fastened down with 
ecarabees: the interior of the bonnet is of 
drawn satin, with satin strings, Many Trot. 
tense onatumes are madeof viflogne and vart. 
ous ceshmeres, ench as Indian, Persian, Ort- 
ental. Palme and Scotch (#0 called) cashmere, 
which fs really a very fine tweed. 

A stylish visiting totlette ts of steel grey 
satin, trimmed with Persian cachemire, the 
coreage closing very high in the neck, with 
satin revers, collar, parements, and pocketa, 
with very large enamelled buttons; the jacket 
forme swallow tatisat the back, the ekirt of 
satin bas robings of pleated satin, the tunie of 
Persian cachemire, draped by satin acarvos. 

Another dress ts of grenat satin and broche 
cashmere, composed of woolen and aiiken tis- 
sues ; the ekirt of this dress ts curious; it con- 
siate of alternate widths of thetwo fabrics, 
pleated twenty inches from the hem; above 
thie tne erirt ie drawn. for five inones, then 
draped at the side, while on the opposite ride 
isa pointed ficha which fs lost under the draw- 
ings; the beck basa draped tunic of the two 
fabrics, also pointed a d finished by « fringe. 
Batin sleeves with cashmere parements. 

Black tollettes are so useful and #0 gener- 
ally worn, even by ladies who are not in 
mourning, that a few descriptions of these are 
alwave acceptable; most of those now made 
are of grenadine, and can be worn in winter 
or summeras tollettes for evening wear. Tre 
first we saw wasn Javotte costume of Russian 
grenadine with four pleated flounces, each 
one ornamented with three rows of biack 
satin ribbon. Aecarf of grenadine bordered 
with eatin took the place of a tunic, and was 
draped at the back in three puffs. The pay- 
sanne bodice bad the baeqne turned up with 
bows of satin ribbon: black satin revere orna- 
mented tha neck. and a chemisette of black 
grenadine was mate to remove at will: the 
edge of the corsage was finely gathered. A 
more dressy totlette fof evening wear was 
made with a longer train; the front waa com- 
posed of a namber of smal! flounces of bleck 
lace, rather widely pleated and serarated by 
rowsof loops of biack eatin ribbon half fall- 
ing over the lace fiounce. The panters were 
of black jaca mingied wit” satin: and the cor- 
sage, cnt square with a point, wasofr biack 
eatin fastened at the hack. and the front orna.- 
mented with rows of lace and narrow eatin 
ribbon. The sleeves were mate with sabote; 
the train at the back was a wide ecarfet satin. 
The sides of thia toilette may be of satin, and 
the centre of the train of lace, which is ex- 
ceedinglvy elegant. 

There has been a decided tmprovement tn 
the shot silks, which are called “giace” eiika 
by Freneh manofacturers, and “changeable 
sfike” by Amertcans. They are shown tn piain 
eurfeces that display a prominent colorin one 
light and ite contrasting hue in another view : 
there are also etriped abot stike with a half. 
inch satin stripe of self-color alternating with 
a ehot etrine, and these have a quaint antique 
effect when the two materials are used in the 
eameocestume. All the fashionable shaces are 
biended in these silirs; thne garnet is shot 
with gendarme bine; old goldand bius are to- 
gether; cardinal and green are contrasted ; 
mahogony brown te shot with peaonck bine; 
plum-color and old-gald are beautifully com- 
bined ; olive green and bine are quaint shades 
together; rose and silver is an evening shot 
silk: ereen giace with gold is very dark and 
rich; black {is combined with each of the sty)- 
ish shades, and looks especially well with red 
silver or gold. 

Bhet bonnet ribbons, like silk serge, and 
about two and a balf inches wide, are also 
made; likewise shot twt serges, which are 
-eut bias for millinery nn de 

Very stylish bonnets forthe demi saison are 
made of Diack tulle with littie bouquets of jet 
beads embroidcre4 on the brim and crown, 
and trimmed with biack Breton lace. A nov- 
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eity im foliage for ormementing chapesax is 
parsley, which is mingled with flowers of all 
kinds. The chapeacx are shaped like Direc 
totre capotes,and are of moderate sise; it is 
eaid, however, that during the winter their 
proportions will increase very much. The 
Clartesa Harlowe with a large bow of bive or 
white cashmere is still a favorite model. 

Combs of al! kinds are worn in the hair; 
some are shaped like diadems, and others are 
flat, or rounded to follow the contour of the 
head when the co'ffure is fiat. Small swords 
of light or dark tortotee-shell also form 6 
graceful ornament for the bair 

In tancy bijouterie one of the most curious 
novelties is a tortotve in smal! diamonds sus- 
pended from a littie gold bar with a pear! at 
each end; pins are made of pearis, and are 
stuck through a silver card on which the nawe 
is engraved. Enamelied bracelets are much 
worn, as are also those of antique medals ur 
coins, and bracelets made to imitate those for- 
merly worn by slaves. 

Some new shoes are made of snake skin. 
Calfskin shoes are made with metal eyelet 
holes and heels. 

The newest coiffures for morning wear are 
ot Chinese foulard in the most delicate shades, 
ornamented with fine lace. 

I remarked at the leading houses that the 
paniers are altered in form. Instead of being 
short, and full on the bips, they are carried 
further back, are narrow and long, and they 
disappear low down on theskirt under the 
pouf. Isawan exquisite Louts X Vi, costume 
in bronze cashmere and satin; the casaquin, 
of bronze cashmere, covered with many-col- 
ored palms, formed long paniers at the sides, 
losing themselves under the drapery, the 
edge of the tunic and the plaits of the skirt 
were trimmed with @ deep band of cashmere 
to match. 

I saw many winter manties during myshop- 
ping excursion, and came to the conclusion 
that the dem-train casaquin in dark cloth, 
trimmed with skunk, will be the best style for 
morning wear. It reached to the kneer; were 
it shorter, it would not be sufficiently warm. 
For afternoon visite the mantelet-visite in 
biack broche silk orin gros de Naples, trim- 
med with a wide band of beaver, headed with 
a row of rich fringe simulating a second man- 
tle, will be adopted. These manteletsa! ways 
look gracetul over a dresey toilette, and bhar- 
anonize well with the Directoire bonnets worn 
on similar occasions ; but thevare inappropri- 
ate over the short plain costumes generally 
seen in the morning and traveling, and over 
which the casaquin is in infinitely better 
taste. 

There are also small mastelet-pelerines 
made of light-colored velvet. These mante- 
lets cover the shoulders, open slightly asa 
shawl tn front, and terminate with pointed 
ends. They are made generally in caronbier, 
mgrtie-green, admiral! bine, and golden-brown 
velvet, and, instead of fringe, they are edged 
with rich Jace, sewn on without any fulness; 
either Venetian, Argentan, or Russian lace, 
embroidered with silk the same coloras the 
velvet, is used. 

Among the latest novelties ts the following 
model in bonnets: Oneis a small bonnet of 
plain black velvet, with a closely fitting brim, 
edged with narrow gol braid. The brim rests 
on the head, and the only trimming t« a band 
of peaencks' feathers round the crown and a 
small plume of three biack feather tips on the 
right side; the strings are of black satin rib- 
bon. Two models of large shape are also no- 
ticeable ; one of these has the wide brim, open 
in front and flat at the sides, of gold-colored 
antique satin, and the low round crown of 
brown *atin,a band of brown satin ribbon 
surrounds the crown, and ifs finished off with 
@ Uttle bow on one side; the strings are of old 
gold colored satin ribbon, a plume of feathers 
faliing partly over the crown, fs in old ,old- 
color and shades of garnet. Another large 
mode! is of current-colored velvet, the brim 
very like that of the last mode! but turned op 
a little at the back and bordered with a triple 
piping of old gold-colored satin. The strings 
are of red satin ribbon, and similar ribbon ts 
doubled and put quite fiat round the crown, 
one long feather to match ornaments the front 
and side, and a second falls over the back of 
the chapeau. 

A new hat for a voung lady is the Robinson 
made of brown beaver felt. The crown is 
bigh and flat at the top, which is ornamented 
with a group Of falling loopsof ribbon; a nar- 
row border of brown feathers edges the brim, 
and a handsome brown feather ts fastened in 
at the top, under the loops of ribbon and falls 
over the left side and back of the brim. In 
front of this feather a bird rests on the brim. 





Fireside Chat. 


HE preparation of pickles and sances fo 
winter use fills as important a part of 
ones storeroom as fruit preserves. I think 
—A— ———————— on the anbject 
prove very reljable. and wil! 

the “Fireside Chat” ees : — 
Pickled Cucumbers.—One hundred emall cn- 
cumbers fresh trom the vines; wash the sand 
trom them and wipethem dry, pnt them in a 
jarge stone jar; puton the ton of them a pint 
of saltanda piece of alum the aize of a nut 
meg.andcoverthem with bottling water: tie 
thick paper over tbe jar or place on ft a close- 
Atting lid, and let {t stand twenty-four hours: 
take out tre evcumbers, — them dry, nlace 
them in aciean dry jar, in avers alternately 
with the following spices: One tablespoonfn! 
of murtard seed,one of whole allspice, one 
root of horserafish grated or cut inthin strips. 
a few amall red peppers, and pour over them 
suMicient viregar to fill the jars, which must 
only be twothirds fullof cucumbers. When 
. cover them closely: t will keep for 
eon p.  Same the vinegar over the pick ies boil- 


A of Pickles Oneo gallon 
egar, balt a und of Bose westera a 
quarter ofa @ of nowdered gingef, the 

of nd of 





eu powder, two ou oft 
ue texte of caulifiower, Atty smalletsed on 
coum bers, one quartof nasturtiums, one quart 


. 


THE SATURDAY 


———— — — — — 


young string beans, one quart of little 


of ve 

white button-onions; the caulifiower 
into little sprigs, pour ting water over it; 
in anotber vessel scaid the on in the same 


way, let them stand unti! cool, then drain the 

waer off, and os over them half a pint 
of salt, and let Me until next dey. ash 
the cucumbers to remove the sand, wip* trem 
dry. and put them ifn ajar; put on top of them 
halfa pint of salt an‘ a piece of alam the size 
of half a nutmeg; cover them with boiling wa- 
ter, and jet them stand twenty four hours; 
thea take them out, wipe them dry, and they 
are ready to add to the other articles. Take 
enough of the vinegar to mix "he spic’s to a 
paste; nix the mnstard s+parately, stir all but 
the mnstard into the vinegar, put it over the 
fireand bring if to a boll, stirring allthe time; 
then pat al! the pickles into the vinegar. give 
a boil ap, take them from the fire, st'r in the 
mustard, jet al! stand uncovered for twelve 
hours, then bottle and cork tightly. - 

Indian Mangoes.—Take smal!!, smooth-skin- 
ned green cantelopes, not larger than a tur- 
key-eeg or an orange. cut a round piece out o1 
one side, scoop out all the seeds, rese the 
pesos you cut out for a lid, parboil the melons 

na brine that will bear an egg, until a little 
tender, dry them, fill them with very finely 
chonped white cabb seasoned with mustard 
seed. pepper, salt. a horseradis"; put 
on the cover, tie them reund with soft cora, 
and put them in vinegar with exactly the same 
spices as for chow-chow; pour it over them 
boiling bot. These will keep for years. 

Mixed Pickles.—Chbop a galion of green to- 
matoes, sprinkle over them half a pint of salt, 
and let them stand all night. Io the morning 
drain off the water,and — to them ye 
sliced, six ypers chopped, cabbage cu 
coarsely and then chopped (halfa bead cf cab. 
bage), half a pint of grated horseradish, the 
sameof mustard-seed, one tablespoontul of 
ground cloves, one of black poepet. two of 
dry mustard. Mix all weil together, kin 
jars three parts fall, and fill up with good 
cider-vinegar. 

To Pickle Onions —Take the small round 
white onions, peel off theirskins, throw them 
ina kettle of boiling water over the fire, put 
in ata time as many as will cover the top. As 
soon as they look clear, take them out with a 
perforated skimmer, and lay them on a soft 
towel folded double, When all are done and 
quite dry, put them into ja. Pot vinegar 
aufictent for your onions over the fire with the 
following sptcas: one ounce of horseradish, 
the same ofalispice whole, same of whole black 
pepner, the same of salt to every quart of vin- 
egar: let itcometoa boil,and pour hot over 
theontons. Fill the jars only three parts full 
of onions. 

Higdon —Slice and chop four quarts of green 
tomatoes and six onions. add one teacup of 
fine salt, and let them lie all night. In the 
morning remove the onions and squeezes the 
tomatoes thronghacioth strainer. Chop eight 
green peppers and add totbe mixture four ta- 
blesnoons of white mustard-seed, two table- 
spoons of ground cloves, two of alispice and a 
dessert spoon of ground mustard. Scald two 
quarts of vinegar and pour over hot. 

Bordeaux Sauce.—Two gallons of chopped 
cabbage, one of green tomatoes siiced, one 
dozen onionsslt ,one ounce of tumeric, one 
ource of whole allspice, the same of whole 
cloves, thesameof ground ginger, halfa pound 
ot white mus¢tard-seed.a gill and three-qnart- 
ersof salt, one and three quarter ponnds of 
sugar, and a gallon of vinegar. Boil all to- 
gether halfan hour. 

Pickled Tomatoes.—Take the little pear- 
shaped or round red tomatoes, wash them and 
wipe them verv dry; put them in glassjars that 
can be made air ents toa qnart of tematoes 
put half a dozen blades of mace, a teaspoonful 
of whole cloves, theraame ot allspice, anda few 
little red peppers cut in rings; fill the jars 
three parts fnll of the tomatoes. and fill up 
with good sider vinegar, cold. Set themin a 
cool dark place, end in three weeks they are 
ready for use. Use no salt. This pickle is 
7 nice for flavoring ragouts, hashes, &c., 


Green Tomato Pickle.—A peck of green to- 
Matoes, three dozen small white onions; silica 
them, and put them jin separate jars, sprink- 
ling each Jayer profusely with salt: let them 
stan’ until next day. then drain off theliquid, 
which is not to be used. Take one ounca 
of whole cloves. one ounce of allspice, one 
ounce and a half of black pepper, oneonnceof 
yellow mustard see: put in a large kettle a 
Javer of tomatoes and onions: sprinkle them 
with the spices, then pnt another layer of to- 
matoes and onions, more sn'ces, and so on un- 
tilall are in the kettle. Cover it with gond 
cider vinegar; mix ina pacte a quarter ofa 
pound of English mustard witha little vine. 
gar, thinit, and pour ovr the tomatoes, &c: 
stir 1t thoroughlythrough them, set the kettle 
on ww dg 7 — 22 and let all eimmer 

ge r for half an hour; then 
When cold. cover closely. a 


Nasturtinms.—Drop them as you gather 
them into a jar or —— nt a apoo 
salt in after thejar is filled. ° . erin 


Calery Soy —One peck of tomat 

and cooked until soft: then add — cae 
salt, halfaone of white panper.a teaspoontul 
of cayenne pepper, four ontons chopred fine 
halfa pound of gored brown eugar. Boll ona 
hour, add a quart of sharn cider vinerar. hotl 
up again: set itaside. When cold. add baifa 
cnp of celery seed crushed .and two tableanoons 
of ground clovesand allapice. Letitstand all 
night, press throngh a sieve, bottle and seal. 


Chili Sauce.—Twelve large tomatoes 
peppers. two large onions. ana pint —3 — 
* ———— = four tablesnooneful of 

un ves. two tablespooratul of nut 
two teaspoonsful ginger. An the — an 
gronnd, —— —8* ontona, tomatoes and pep- 
pers very fine, and add the 
slowly two hours. a 

Japanese Crepes Pictures.—In a wer t - 
qutrers for utilizing these ropular. — F— 
wonld suggest the following: Intermingled 
with equrres of crochet or gutpure they form 
besides antimacasgars, Jong and fire place cur: 
tains. quilts. and even quaint tea apr-ne 
edved with yak lace. Employed singly they 
mate varions saleable trifies for a bazaar such 
as sachets, blotting cases, square flower hoxes 
hardecreens, in a black bamboo frame. In the 
shape ofa table cover they offer a good way of 
turning to acenunt scraps of plain ek. joined 

ogether by an ineertion of gu'pure or 8 wed. 
me lace ; the crepe squares are surrounded by 
silk battlements, each of a different color, and 
stitched with contrasting shade. or edged with 
atiny Ince. But nowhere is their full effect. 
shown eo well as when artistically a‘ reed 
on a dark grounded screen, or as a wall deem 
ration. I have lately seen a room decorated tn 
this way, the dado consteted of matting. and 
baw surmounted by a border of these squares 
vided by wide strips of Turkey red braid, 
and enclosed tts whole length by & rustic bam: 
bon frame. On the dark brown : 
Mant frieze was devised, by a 
iifar . ped 











For engagement rings, solitaires are now 
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number of tunes for about twenty oF even 


ErQquines. (Chicago, Ill )—A good ordinary 
tionary will give you all the int wamaee ah pa 
to the meaning tnd pronunciation of words 
sent. f 
M. G. (Philadelphia, Pa. ridteu- 
lous superstition that the *88 Ay | * -knife 
ro cungous of it-teet becnase is suppesed to "ee 
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J.H (Ne~port, Pa. )—The verses 
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Post some time sinca. hens 


‘ would 
more space than we can spare 2. Ix free'y tm society, 
read well-written books. and attention con- 
versation of intelligent —— 

A. W. (Germantown. Pa )—Y: 
alone until she comes to the cone 822 
Thom she'll be Tialy’ teams after er arvings 
— — ber to 

Maqats M. (Mahaska, la }\—Involentary b'ash 
mst ah de Smal! : of 
Sra. fey Shh fe 

4 £ 
few moments, * 

H G (Wabash, TH. )—Tt is of conrse 2 404 thi 
aman to diccover ‘hat ‘‘the gir! he left behind ‘ee 
has proven false to her vows of love and tay 
froin the tact that the discovery of her theasvonr eet 

” ’ 
made in time, * 

J. A.M (Clearcreek . Tenn. )}—The 
liable, bet under the circumstances thea be pl —8 
have nothing todo with them. It is against oar rules 
HS J ——— du vd nesos· houses in this wt 
you the required in oo 


L. O (Uhelses, Mass )—A hes all the 
moral contro! of a parent over i who 
are living with him and dependent upon him; and he 


Hop«, (Caldwell, Ky. )—The bridal depends 
80 entire upon the z, tion yy 
familly, that it is qui 
tion of **what a bride leo 


something of the above-mentioned 
own taster however, should be the peineipal palde 
H. B. ©, (Pnitadstphta, —*8 dou⸗ soft 
butif a 


more nutritious than raw ogee: 
really eatraw meat it wo 
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i 


3 
2 


proces: of cooking Thus more ' 

less nutritious it becomes. a 
P 8 (Noble. O )—Never coné 

the fallings or im of — ieee any ot 


of those litrle differences that occasion sil 
marrie( state. if you do, you “—_ rest 

however strong the injunction secrecy on the ove 
hand, or the pledge of it on the other, they wi'lin a 
Soe se two become the common talk of the neighbor- 


S 8S (Marshall, Ala }\—We do not know as to the 
*ge that a man should marry at, that cepends ey 
on circnmstances: but. as a gsaeral rule, men 
not hesitate tomarry at tweaty one if they have the 
requisite pecuniary means t ng gentiemsn 
cannot obtain au tatrodaction t> a young lady by the 
ald of some mutaal friend, it is impossi for us to 
advise him how to proceed. 

PAULIN®, (Forsythe, N. ©.)—Both dar eyes and 
blue ones are capable of —— intellect. and 
where the features correspond there i« pot much to 
choose hetween‘hem Dark. very dirk bine is per- 
haps mostrultabe for a dark. person. The 
clipping of tne eyelashes will make them grow stron- 
ger. but it must not be done to frequentiy Your 
——— appears to need considerable —— 
iD 
mo. (omer, A age gy sterting on a 

ng walk. well soak tne inside the » ets, makin 
in feet. a lather. then draw on the feet. 3 worsted 
or wool socks are preferable to cotton. 
socks when necessary on the journey, or turn those 
zen a wear inatde out, 2 —* on 2. ate 
> r has formed. pour a iitties tinto- 
tne band. drop into it mel’ed tsliow.and rub ote 
ture over the blister at night, and it will be weil in the 
morning. 

©. 8. (Grant Minn )—Itis notan eacy thing to give 
a ‘‘perfectly clear definition’ of anything, unless he 
to whom it ts given be a person inte! 


of 

rty, or “the right of .** may be define’ to 
Re alec e dominion as to the Tht —322 Bat 
this does not carry with it the ri t fo ure one’s own 
property is limited by the restriction that ‘he most so 
use itas not tolnterfere with anybody else's rights. 
if a man has gun, fer example. he net use it or fire 
ft, *‘just as he pleases.’ withcut to the r'ght of 
others as to their own personal sa and their im- 
munity from personal injury. And so It ts with regard 
to the use of all property, or any property. 

B. T. (Somerset. Pa }—Marriage makes homes 
happy, Witheut — there teno home, no real 
home. 37 wee awe: & hous. asthe Frenchman s 
but nething more brings with it * B 

3: 
o tien it 
apd 
“Pre of 


of love is 


elevates and refines, a! that satiefies 
clothes with a —~ of ench 

r 
impeérirha ble deauty. Martage en 
our bapp ness ond’ *—— 4 








